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{‘‘ MADEMOISELLE, 18 THIS YOURS?” ASKED THE MAID, AS HER MISTRESS CAME INTO THE B00M,] 


MADELINE GRANT. 


+ 
CHAPTER XXII. 


Evsry one was much relieved when the two 
missing ted themselves just as 


they were # 
search the hills with 


Mr. Grant had been in # state of all but 
boiling-over excitement for the pyr OF 80, 


and was truly thankful when 
wide 


daughter the staircase 
slow, arhepned oath; pale, and corn ea 


tired, and droop 


Lord Robert. who was full of voluble ex- 
planations of the “ whole thing,” followed her 


at a distance, A glass of the beverage peculiar 
to this »monni country, i.¢., whisky, 
had w his heart, had cheered his spirita, 
and loosened his tongue. 

M e stood by with a face of white dis- 
gust, as he glibly and easily told lie after lie, 
and really made a very 


out of their late ‘‘ adventure,” 
skilful dexterity the interior of the 





funny, hospitable farmer, their frugal tea and 
la , the bleakness of the fells, the tor- 
rents of rain, so that “his listeners came to 
look upon him as a kind of hero, who had 

6 the young mistress of the house ont 
of a Mn Me leasant. predicament solely by 
his own ought and energy. 

She knew better, and as she bade every one 
good-night in turn her eyes met his a 
second as for a moment she touched his hand, 
and said great t 

Mr. Grant was all on ‘the qui vive to hear 
what luck Lord Robert had ‘had during his 
1 et ee he had sped with his 
w s jaw 
disappointment when guest bruéquely in- 
formed him that it was “no go ;”’ that he had 
done all in his power to a peered upon Miss 
Grant to change her m and change her 
name, but it been useless, 

“ She is like a rock, there is no m her ; 
and I have given it up as a a . - 
assure *m very, Vv ° 
of von? Gaaghter isa ces enste of time, 
gel So bo Roepe 

, Grant was incredulous—was astounded. 


with unconcealed | 





He was unprepared to see Lord Robert, who 
had been so staunch but twenty-four hours 
reviously, thus without a struggle fall back 
org the chase. vd Rh ee Rice yd pemecten 
very angry with his stiff-necked offspring ; 
but even he could see that Lord Robert vas 
quite serious, and it did not becomes him to 
ss his pretty daughter and her pretty for- 
néon any man—not even’ on the younger 
son of a duke. And there were, after all, as 
good fish in the sea as ever were caught, and 
rd Robert had debts, 

So he thus consoled himself as philosophi- 
— as he could, and sped his guest with as 
little regret as possible, when, to Madeline’s 
immense relief, he took his departure the fol- 
lowing day, but not before they had had a 
short private interview and had exchanged a 
few words ;and when his lordship left the 
castle he carried with him, not deline’s 
heart nor yet her good wishes, for his last words 
had been a veiled threat—but a large cheque 
on her father’s bankers, and a considerable 
share of the contents of her jewel case. 

Very soon after this the Rng broke up. 
The weather was getting chilly, the mists 
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en ing me nd gore ®pon the plains. 
Thé leaves ginning to ncn —— com 
tidtially; th tre aud flo rethings of 
the past, aud comfortable poe ne houses in, 
warmer England were sending*torth tempting 
and pressing invitations. 

Pho-time-wes fixed jor Mn -Gromt's-depar- 
tare. The dogs and the keepers had had their 
laktGay’s sport,'and now, just at the eleventh 
hour, when +be was actually on the point 
leaving, Madeline Secovared something aEoat 
this mysterious house. 

It was thie. During a wet day, after the 
guests were gone, she bad explored all 
rooms and all the dressing-rooms 0 “two 


wings. They were generaliy much 
same pattern—old-fashioned, deep 7 
comfortable apartments, with greab, pboards 


nearly as big as dressing-rooms 
them—spleudid places for storing 
for banging dresses, but there 
remarkable in them in an 
all certainly very.old, and & 
very gloomy, but otherwis 
commonplace, respectable @ 
It happened that the 
exhaustive ‘examination wae i 
liks the last day _ ——e 
their last@ay im the Highlandajgemd; 
by the weather, Madcline Wamp ou 
ramble, enid‘finall ; 
alge, 






































sh ‘from the Cae atthe bas “ahere 
it foomed Nook oe Sagan hea 


this point, 4 
sapidly (6 skel 
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iw 







er, she sketched @teadily away 





“f was sufficiently forward to be 
Vi@ioors, and then she@™vent back fo: 
‘ine mind fall of one pine 30} ¥2 
to matiber | 
dim and 


it-was:|- 

not merely that they were dint and dirty—the 
shutters were closed. 

True, they were not 

that was much seen. They were rather round 

@ corner behind the big tower. Yes, these eke 

had @ lendmark, besween {its corner /tower | | 

and @ brown-room, 

ween the corner tawer aiid thé. ‘piown- 

room. I.must try to [remember that,” she 

said to herself, as she.ran lightly np the front 


£ 

Tne first. peraon she enconiitered was Cantp- 

the ‘‘ casual” country footman, WHO was 
eemtying;in the five o'clock rye 8. £6 the 
g:room as.she ia fotos 

“Campbell,” she followin ‘Bim “aad 
laying dowp her dxawing "maatetiels, as, the 
spoke, ‘I've just ye BS 
‘the castle, I should sa 

‘Oh! deary me, mids, you. don’t say 80,""he 
uttered, atartiod out of all his manners, 

“ Why — why not?” ghe askéd, quidkly, 
“ What is there to be so wong pr ab?’ 

“Surprised, miss ; iss !” picking np 

the sugar-tongs that he’ dropped in fis 
agitation. “ Bot—but théy do say as ft's— 
it's very uncanny to make. a picture of “Dan- 
kearn,”’ 

What nonsense! The people here are 
simp bly slaves to superstition ; everything ik 

















that's luck# ; 
1 eae hsim « 


Hmegpie, — of all,’’ : 
leas, aude amed of nee re 
47 want P roe comething,'Gam pbelh,”* 


she proceeded, more, A “As you are a 
| Retive-of on 


property, I not go to a Detter erson, Do 
a see th high “window here ? ees para r little 
white finger on her. 
to the brown chamber, between it and the 
corridor, but you can téll.me, no doubt, and 
the one beneath it. What rcoms are these— 
to what do they . 

Campbell | 
respectful 
very excel. 
livid coun! 
horror— 
monster mstead 
in "maier-olous, 


sek 
two lg 7 The 


cating, i ag 

ea “Theat you Le * ; 
ina er, and I. 
tell ‘you ae “a se ‘ Ee pes 
man and boy, 

















% part :of dhe easile 4: 


téhing the houke— | 


tittle pe big tail saat tn cm 
or big fa otherywa® 
| aeech lems it ore 


a 


buh eC ta A, nS 


tower, . 
She then wert into the tower-room, an 

al: ® ‘tight7 ana: 
pleasant look-out, commanding the lake on the 
ig e ak ae gibi casjle on the 


rae 
reso 


sa a B 
Tow, and’ aes 
she eter Ata ager 


iD feelers 









rn, 


t f 
eee ae oe or the loch 


say COS Hee he teen 


coreg ne ey 


1—this ti 
were was & Gh Ee 
that some one 





y. You mees a ‘black cat; “that’s an- 





an 
was something * anoneny £3 b 


thle Se occa 


tower. I can’t remember any door in ‘that | 


— = cans them is.only. 


























fice to t ese , 
itis Mant e—more than strange, ‘She 
r any’ at this curiona window till 


the first gong sounded, and then ste went in 


the }-and-teock-ancther look into the wea corridor 


—no door, no trace of a ¢ door, 


She was bewilder She *hinted. atoHer 


the garrulous Josephine, who 
exclaiméd,—~ 


“Oh, mi indi, why did you for go to draw 
the castle? Itis very unlucky, Campbell tells 
me—terrible!’’ thecaiielg up her hands and 
ores in the heat: of ‘her excitement, ‘‘ And 

room, windows, you will never fiud : 
known to two 
bree seamen eh next heir. 16 passes 
n the for ‘hun: s of years, so 
never, never, never know ; and 
people, Campbell says, live here all 
"cape and oe ‘Femark the—the win- 


have been vety stupid 

id aoe i fastening on 

EL oan say; bui, 

‘oppowe the To ‘room, or rooms, are 

= one fecrame ino whatisin them? I 

‘Ke =o out.” 
no 


























re, 
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“es —no one but the 
say & woman 


‘her hands, 













le the skirt 
a slender bit of thin gold 

; Ts he had pulled it off over her be2d 
along with the sm, and = _" entangled 
there by mistake—a little gold wedding ring? 
Come—yes, it pe like that. This was-sx- 
traordinary, ely—surely—bat no, her 


ung not lad 
oe enya woe me was Hrd " yet 


she was Ll eee and tenghed every ies to 


















Syypos nd ri Ta thine wrt 
ew ne, Ani ing too. And 
ye eae =: 
“hal ween aaaeoe ‘@ on = 
Toft hulpaiee wate h-dis- 

headline 

dwn third 

iftmeaa? ‘TF im- 

‘portant that! jf Girty” . Bhe 
would bite anon young: ‘face when 
| Spe 10 a Pe ef ee 
were make ‘ptatt on 6 

pty re : tbe best 

: it Gown, ta, to *@ con- 

rf piacs: give to ‘puderty 
The latter would bd Age ‘the ‘mos telling, if 
‘m itelte “had ‘not Sie nay 

oiweHle, ists 
militress ate yawning eens 
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” Madelive. sisetethfoutlinstaritiy retdveun 
herstifs fibe. was qettihgdaconstomed nay to) 
shvoks, wad had ewer ext ebimpounttot pus 


posvessiimt. ay! ta i _ sé Vit: 
++ Yougd n taking «it -bmoA hex, dt 
jsvenings-; Wilmore! Gidivy omntiod: De?! difwi walys 


ween 5," qstvttenig her’ bend tomar weet ds rato 


AT twa eanbhes dnigenstineen oBtlo ako lite 
a—a wedding ring,” retmenttdod oxewhiie,. 
‘hermistre: ened ina rat eee 


cid tear: arte Wikethsfadis Sco hoWtto was 
oem amb 
nmttdei 
ship’s eouvenirs, and letting 
j Inn comics 


om 
ado; setidbolet 


long heiry axitcheadtad 
the real nature of her eevee © 


othrawhe aft! the: scant send | 


gets | aiid tone shined _ Roritis Was impending. 





jottaede 


lan cheoms pfi 
thew forsacedg ste bf Hecydbahwot img { forges it 


nd wns ch everydtes| that ‘Eth: dit lyen fee | ‘6d 


looted apbn viitio Tavoinkble ® Bree y tetcn 


ing, geodteoking-voninflbaehdlor. 
{Stren hediest hadl 10s Boon ib opie 
wondii ped thiists; eerff athasions : “tte dyn,’ 
dreppedsy thesie:fathers wn d ebtieats aiden 
the family dinner-table, @mdoamotods ldew 


hospi Heat esac corsaprs 

theywould dulsi vate t tris “+ 9 yweb itis 

dervdinicwaté they assorel 

ant atian, ¢ndch sted ladies; thdy did 
in-bretrh otadhss)\Hestis acbudt 

man, ar! tiddestrioes:ih dey abd betowasvabl 

And motamd ‘ther :he' # id adr: ditt ofsieia 

shel sat afte stcteviredin wer- tabies,cor' steard 

pea oo aieiton aie, Lee 

wie himedt! very ay teed 


‘ste, 
be very frequent occasionseqatdrqpad! figdrax 
tively pustesd om thécbu cis; 


) wa ed meen taged to 
come battth ede selitem cam chdgain 
Pe Gat shart iohiandlrto 
to sapeatt soataint in 


their —— and make himself pleased 
their: an@@angiadés, aod han t 8, 
and tiish bvampaigikibt fest ng 
talk ables ~comencaginess; at 


stro 
any Gung sa‘tie inn A Sen or) 
a, valioostdaanbtoon (OM apes, peldre 


before: he amet! Madéline Grate; fhid eort: dt 

thing wasiell seny San eeen Spe oe ibaa 

pone @ long wawwevarshen)o ioc yoo! yb 
Now, , with Madeline: an aha 

amusioghdrsdit very ry mee a) 

and notethin che 

nono, lhe :onald ve ag catia alibaaihieee 


Scientious: sgautlonren, ) bari 

sallies, and’ etoss swords) aid ae 

any of thesesprighthy, pretty, yoang women ; 

a gar pre hed#t,that he:was 41! 
6 time at w sheep's caritiont at | but: 

married amai/ nd thew tee: was eri t 

heart, aun urd-to 


nln mot nate to-go 


{ttbadel yp dareriy.: (‘She had ddolly) comeivned it! 


. | taenson (King *soréas=p 
'|Seekbought totthe’ ‘child she was; terniug ther 
| |Yoeok omit ai cetteincountry farn-hodse, 


‘| whe daaid swritten-ob;.ges, pretty trequetitly ; 
dj mn the tone of wherdetictarwas. a little foreed | 


Spec tienes paint vise; and her | 
ow | asi were cnt ty andoshort, sad. flew : and 


Madeline ip any way—either in, figure, fhe,’ 


batt zebn hér in-her-very fino-féea thats, 

iDowbdtldss:many of stivese giels kvon id hayve 
rade a more managedbla: wite, ite tonyiti 
6 hinss!fj*bisterly, . 


|" Medeline had uow completely tab ou tha bit 
between ber 'teeth,: aud dre Was qiitie paw r | 


‘Wis%o contral her. She went, andcumtoeg alo! | 
shayehu away ' when ‘sie pleased, ands for)-Os | 
long as it suited her. Sho had evidently: ae: 
psolvesh it phty-the ‘7 dlevof:s Gatighter dirk, 

2) kw Newent ianib a-miothér very muchotie least 
- ekki :Hide heglest of hiavite oot! d tolerate inva! 
way, dim hetateglest ofHer child mreie Hirt ex | 


to Mrs. Holt, and lightly ‘shaked »6if alba! 
‘|hmnother’d dosies--the, tadther!. > ilo! 

beoddtealid ttotileok tke part fsoshe eliattercsti 
fashionable nonsensbite ‘these idiotic ‘young 
éns-platiorm, and neve? baat 


She had bassvawayvbehsly four mohtha, emi | 


end sthiined ; theirs gaiety was not nuataral, 


tar between. 
Mir. faxed sMrss Glyn were beconiing telore 


” The Grant ts had pitied. Me. Grawhbeddl | 





| @ *gedd - deah:of‘artdats of 


businidss to* make 

wall was cawsayialaiost daily, and all day 

thie Gity,/and >row. wad pany 
opportunity, 

Sherdost ad tithe: in i paying visit! to ithe 
Sen plato the Inner Lemplé~arriving on | 
Heat, plainly: Mrebled, land wéaring a very 
ebick: veil. 


She was @ good deal bewildered by the. «ld 
atigiand psssagas, butt ati last insite oaF Mr, 
GH yiv’ s schiansbo re 


She was received by analdesy, bare-artned, 
| irae 


woman, with a padfpsbie 
shear d, tho toldciter ““to.gd ap to the ys 
‘tront-reoms.’”’ 


ght 

She cotil tellomothing ‘of the, geutidman ans 

tos Thiend ont all May long! ‘liked Gog in 

air. ” 

“-Fosther up cthe *bare, ‘arrow stain bhe 

cathé viacestd .fiea with tire getitiemens who 
baer Smt peed it) aaid! looked .bav ine ‘she 

and rangest the oubsade door of Mr. 
H. Glyn. 


aan such an im ey he looking cyintoig itd 

coun usb ty boot ab carts tive! cid2'Fam pte ¥véry 

aay, onl wever snoh fai lap petitions "been 
beheld on Mr. Giytilestaérbase, 

Phe outer wo nr waseécupied by twaidler: ‘8, 
who stared at the visitor in unqualified atduzt- 
nd gomethia g spicy-iu:the: shapa of a 
prey Neen reepy 'Bifkerens vo shi usuadimtéA. A 

rentise”case twas’ decir initorg inte 
and'm Liides. Somethizig, andre: to rehe 
jAtrpote. piereco nme 2. ow Aone cma 


"Ses Salaples grote peitly 12d: a» Bartell |, APhi 
re and: is 
aan éh ise’? saadhed, eke y' their siterip; esd ori- 
judicial #yes,cas “pbe fnbeas in the déanway 
rether timidly,-aud raised her veil, 

e@us ofithem af ounce ‘bounded off. iis neat, 
and asked, swith /Obiequious: deference, what 
tie doulitato for her 


«Coukd weeée Mr. Glyte?" she tal tor a4, <8 
erie oved youn d this outer office, with’ its 
big desk, piled with documents, its 
rows of law books ranged: roand the reony on 
staggering, tickety ‘shelves, its -thresdbare 
carpet, its rusty fireirons, and its grimy win- 


Still, could ‘these two youths be Hugh’s 

olerks, and could all these immense m = 
ver gusen Hugh? If so, Hugh. was 

ee really petting on at last; 

ble fusty place! The very 


‘Hi 





a0 hour-=hesew none of ‘them to coOmenp to | 


grace, or gait—especially Madcliot wshe-bed || 





@dvehomng, and ‘stauding imdroxt of. aac her 
door, evidently Hugh’s own sanctum. 
| +S yee, 7 eo: ald not say, miss. He is to 
| #pes ible ease of Fuller versus Potts— 
breach of contrast, Any messaga——” 
|. dBaetec words:died upon hielips. This nn- 
| ciravanaly cool syouny paréy had uctusdly 
Walked ifto Me. Giya’s.owmeitiing room, 
‘sTatnaf night, she ans vered, divining this 
hv cori; *’MroGlyn knows nte.’ 
gwodisiz terit and sat herself down in Mr 
Giasokew atm-chair, in front of # tabie 
piled with briefs, all more or leas neatly ticd 
ano varadr eels ete, 
Hotee were. heaps of letters. under letter- 
wei pio. 
Phere was a law-book,.a couple of open 


|| notes, and all the usual apparatus of @ very 


busyilegal man. 


Yount the room 
Ktivvvas dingy “aud shabby (furniture taken 


|| eft sevaldation; once.uponsa time, from the 


Jast tentnt), the earpet between the Goo and 
the fireplaca was worn qmits threadbare 
esif it Were a pathway, tnd so it was 
Another pathway ran fiom the-wittlow tb 
4he wall, \wiete iprobabiy ‘tke immate bad 
walked thi make up hisspeeches. 
coWoere wad her special abomination, hores- 
hair furbitard, a queer spinfllelegsd site- 
‘bot. rtl, some) eastial old: priats on the tall, 


|| went inky -thtre:was-nething ii ths iroom te 


divert Hugh’s attention, and ontside tiveré wee 
uu probpéet ‘beyosd @ sét of chambera is ¢- 
vis, similar to Hugh’s own ; a -veryvgly block 
of chuildings, asd one forlorp-locking tree, 
nodding ivs-b¥amches restiessly to end fro. 

Sine got-up and leoked into :the-next roam, 
The clerks were not now noticitig her, Mr. 
Gtyn suffered:no idleness. Dhis*was:his bed- 
roum-+a stil barer apartment. Noearpet—ob 
yeigads no curtains, a smalbiron neditcad, 
acdsiy bath, a battalion of beots— Hugh wae 
| sdtewys: patiioutar about his bsots;ske remern. 
vere Thcre Wasa sixponhy giass on ths 
walk ia, painted chest of drawers, and one 
ch air--Spartam sitmplicity, indest! 

@ horrible contrast ‘to ker luxarious 





hotne ! 

She closed the door with a little shudder, 
ant as she did so a quantity of large, imnos- 
thpookingenvelopes and cards stisk all abont 
ttre thimney:plece—the mirror, such as it was, 
ahd the pips “rack—caught het quick eye, 
aud she immediately proceeded’ td eximine 


“er Blest if she atn’t a overhauling his invi- 
tations!” exclaimed a clerk, who, by tilting 
his chair back till it was at a moat dangerous 
angla, caught a glimpse of what he and bis 

coniatr began to think was “Mr. Glyn’: 


oman,” 

h ae cheek bests anything. Showld I go 
aud inteffere?” said the first speaker, in at 
awe-+truck whisper. 

“No, you justleave her alone,’ said No; 2, 
who had the bump of caution wel! developed. 
“ Ipain’t our business ; bat I did think as he 
was the las man in the world to-hava-n lady 
eorateg amd.routing about among his things. 
Dwere ain't: nothisg that she will find will 
make her any wiser,’’ contemptuously. 

‘Buthe was mistaken. She foned a grea‘ 
desl that surprised her very mach—very mu-} 
indeed. 

o'Herdsvtre cards from old jadges and etnpid 
old law fogies requesting the pleasure of Mr. 
Giga's compatty at dinner, That was all 
easily understood. 

Bat ‘hore were invitations to one or two 
tent houses to which they went themerlves, 
and ‘aleo- here was what was the strangest 
thing of all—here were blazoued cards of ir- 
titation to houses to which her father bad not 
yet obtained the éntree, suiile le never so as- 
sidnously on ‘the noble entertainers. 

Shé Gtocd for 2 moment with one of these 
oatds in her hands, and tarned it over reflec. 
tively, and—euch is “frail human-nature— 
thie bit of pasteb did more to raise her 





sitet tow. i 

Pty fi. _ one bat Mr. 
yn ia- oan , briskly, 
“When qwill ira one” he hepaited, 


€ 


ize ‘stirugged hor shoulders. and locked - 
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husband in her estimation than all the briefs 
she saw piled in his desk. 

She began to look at him in a new light. 
Hitherto she had been very fond of Hugh in 
her own way. 

He had been very good to her when she 
had no friends—he had borne all their poverty 
with patience—yes, certainly he had. 

But she thought, rather resentfully at times, 
that a man without some Ee for 
such 3‘trainy day” as they had had ought 
not to have married. Better have left her as 
he found her. 

Still she liked Hugh far better than anyone 
all the same ;. but poverty, pinching, his 
illness, and his helplessless, had made her 
put herself rather above him in her own 
thonghts, 

She for a time had been the bread-winner, 
and well she had struggled at that awfal 
pinch, as we net Ron _— — a should 
say it, prosperity spoiled her. The — 
she lived in her father’s luxurious home the 
less inclined she felt to return to her own 
modest roof-tree, 

** And especially,” looking round with a wry 
face, *‘ to such a place as this.” 

She was now necessary to her father. He 
was a bit ofan invalid, whilst Hugh was 
young and strong, and every day she was 
hoping to see her way to making her 
disclosure ; but every day the chances of her 
making that disclosure became less and less 
and less. 

Hugh was evidently well thought of in in- 
fiuential quarters, ‘‘ and, of course, Hugh is of 
good family—anyone can see that to look at 
him,”’ she said to herself, reflectively. 

This discovery had raised him considerably 
in Madeline’s opizion. 

Latterly she had been looking down a little 
upon Hugh, as we have said, and telling her- 
self that he had won a great prize in the 
matrimonial market—that he barely seemed 
seemed to realise the importance of his wife. 
She bracketed Hugh, mentally, with poverty 
and shabbiness, and had a vague idea that he 
would never rise beyond either. 

She felt a kind of —— affection for 
— and she locked down upon him just a 
ittle, 

It is very possible to be very fond of a per- 
son and to do that all the same, and now 
Hugh’s busy clerks and these coroneted 
letters had given her ideas rather an unex- 
pected shock. 

She went over and stood in the window and 
drummed her hands idly upon the smail, old- 
fashioned panes, where not a few names and 
initials were cut. 

As she stood thus (a very pretty figure to be 
seen in anyone’s window, much less that of 
an avowed Sybarite like Mr, Hugh Glyn), a 
young man sauntered to the opposite one with 

is hands in his pockets and his mouth widely 
yawning as if he were going toswallow up the 
whole premises. 

He paused in mute astonishment, and gazed 
incredulously across the narrow lane that 
divided the two bsildings ; then Madeline 
heard him shout, in a stentorian voice,— 

“ I say, Bob, come here—quick! Oome 
and look at the girl in Glyn’s window! My 
wig! ain't this a joke!” 

And hearing this the girl backed hastily 
out of sight, and had the amusement of seeing 
no less than three heads peering across, vainly 
endeavouring to catch a glimpse of the pro- 
mised young lady. 

However, they saw her go out, although she 
was not aware of the fact. 

They were very much pleased with her figure, 
her walk, and her feet, and took care to tell 
Mr. Glyn of their kind and flattering opinion, 
and to poke him in the ribs with a walking- 
stick—not as pleasant or facetious an action as 
it sounds—and tell him that “ they would not 
have believed it, and that ‘still waters run 
deep,’ and that he was a sly dog, and had 
good taste,’ &s., &e., all of which witticiems 
Mr, Glyn took in anything but good part, 
especially as he could not tell them that the 





lady about whom they were all so enthusiastic 
was his wife. 

Indeed, if he had they would only have 
roared with laughter, and assured him, with 
tears in their eyes, that they did not believe 
him, and that he might pass it on to the 
Marines. 


Madeline had waited fully three-quarters 
of an hour, and as there was no of Mr. 
Glyn’s return, she made up her to de- 


ae inca a deca aces 
more, ve u 
$0 open the dcor, aad an heb it back 

th his inky hand, he said, with a grin,— 

“ When Mr, Glyn comes back who shall I 
say called, miss?” 

adeline hesitated for fully a, minute, and 

then she turned to the souk in her’ most 
stately manner, and said,— 

“Say Miss Grant,” and having thus left 


her name with all due dignity, she 
through the door with a t mn of 
the head and walked downstairs. 


She met a good many cheery-looking bar- 
risters in wigs and flyaway gowns as she 
passed out through the precincts of the inns, 
and wondered much if she should meet Hugh, 
phd would recognise him in that fanny 

ress 

For, of course, he wore a wig and ‘gown 
also. He had always kept them in his 
we bers, and she had never seen him wear 

em. 

But she did not meet Hugh, so she took a 
hansom and did a little shopping in Regent- 
street, and then got home just in nice time for 
afternoon tea, . 

As she sat sipping it in her luxurious bou- 
doir, wrapped in a satin tea-gown and with 
her feet on the fender, Mr. Glyn returned 
home cold and tired and hoarse, His fire was 
out. 

“Confound that old woman downstairs!” 
he muttered; and there was no sign of his 
modest evening meal, 

* Please, sir,” said one of the clerks, who 
had been busy locking up, &c., now following 
him into his own room, “ there was. somebody 
here to see you while you were out.” 

be agg well; what did he want?” impa- 
tiently. : 

** It was a lady! ” impressively. 

“A lady |" he echoed, slowly, “a a 

** Yes, sir,’’ very briskly. Wee hn yi” 
She left her name. She waited here more 
than half-an-hour.”’ 

‘' Did she?” - 

‘* Yes, and she bid me be sure to tell you,”’ 
embroidering a little to give t to his story, 
“ that Miss Grant had Fa 

“Miss Grant! Are you sure she said 
that?” quickly. 

‘* Yes, sir, quite sure; positively certain.” 

‘* All right. Yes—then it’s all right! You 
can 60," ismissing him with a wave of his 
hand, and suddenly pitching off his wig in 
one direction and gown in another, he sat 
down to digest this piece of news. 

“So Madeline had come back, had come 
to beard him in his den. What did it all 
mean? Did she intend to come back? ” 

For fully an hour he sat in the dusk, nay, 
the darkness, pondering this question, forget- 
ful of fire, of lights, or of dinner. 

He would like to have cross-examined his 
clerk as to where she sat and what she said ; 
but no, he could not stoop to that. And then 
his mind reverted again to that crucial, and 
as yet unanswered question,— 

* Did she mean to come back? ” 





CHAPTER XXvV. 

Mapzxinz’s next excarsion was down to see 
her infant—not exactly an infant now, five 
months had made a great difference in Master 
Harry Glyn. He could toddle about with the 
help of one finger ; he was a very pretty litele 
fellow, with his father’s dark eyes, and the 
very loadstar of Mrs, Holt’s existence. 

Madeline felt a secret thrill of pride as she 


fellow, who now turned his her— 
her, own mother, 
Mrs. Holt understood it in a moment—those 
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a grand 
evening, and retailed 
menu, the of the ladies, and the 

‘of the —twenty-six to dinner. 
‘‘ And, my dear, there was a barrister there. 
Barristers are looking up!” 

“ Yes, another chicken catlet, please,” hold- 
ing out her plate—the Jeames’s were 
banished—“andsuch a good-looking young man 
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—a Mr. Glyn, He sat beside her—My dear, 
my dear! you are giving me lobster sauce! 
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she screamed. ‘* Whatare you thinking about 
—and, oh! what was I sayixg? Yes, about 
Mr. Glyn. He was so amusing, and said such 
witt things. I wish I could remember half 
of coon, nay, — of them, and pass them 
off as wl own. i — more tying he = 
them though, and, my love,” g down her 
knife and fork, suddenly, as it overwhelmed 
by the recollection, ‘the had the most 
irresistible dark eyes you ever saw in all your 
life!” 

“ Yes, seem quite—quite impressed,” 
returned Madeline, breaking up her bread and 
not looking at her ecstatic triend. 

She—no—she did notlikeit. How dareany 
woman talk to her of her husband’s irresistible 
dark eyes? And Hugh! Could he have been 
flirting ? could he flirt ? 

** He is coming to dine with us next Friday 
—said he would be delighted. Youshall come 
too, and see my latest lion. They say he is 
awfully clever—writes for the Saturday Review, 
and is going into Parliment.” 

“Ifyou are going to make a lion of every- 
one who is going into Parliament, my dear,” 
returned Maddie, dusting crumbs off her lap, 
4¢you will find your work out out for you. 
oe we adjourn to the little drawing- 
f£oom ?’ 


“He talked of you, ‘ma belle,’’’ affection- 
ately leaningon Madeline's arm. “TI told him 
that you were the greatest heiress ont, the 
prettiest girl in and that he ought to 
know you!” 

*‘And—and what did he say?” arranging 
as she spoke an ornament on the chimney-piece 
with averted face, and a considerable accession 
of colour, 

‘Oh, I’m not quite sure what he said 
beyond—oh, yes! mentioning some nonsense 
about his being a busy barrister, and not a 
ladies’ man,” 

And again the vivacious matron led the con- 
versation away to another topic, and after a 
time declaring that she had an engagement 
at five o’clock and could not stay, even if 
Maddie went down on her knees—a feat that 
Madeline had no desire to perform. 

She rushed away, as she had entered, in 
@ kind of moral whirlwind of good-byes, last 
words, joomme m es, and kisses, 

And eline sat alone over the fire, and 
thought of what she had heard with some 
bitterness. 

Hugh had not written to her lately—Hogh 
had not taken any notice of ber call. Of 
course he could not come to the house, but 
he might have written. 

Yes, he had no reason to treat her like this, 
when she was doing her best with all her 
might for him and,Harrs. Surely he must 
know that, and that she would rather be with 


them, 

But as she glanced at her magnificent sur- 
roundings, at the silver equipage just brought 
in by two powdered footmen, and a to 
know if there was “any orders for the 
carriage,” her heart misgave her. 

Would not Hugh think that she preferred 
all this, that this wealth was her attraction, 
luxury her idol—the idol that had cast out him 
and poor little Harry. 
cola Machen fel aut ambeeceeh 

see 3 yes, that very ev , 
his f ose and talk 

m into a better frame of mind, and a better 
humour with himself, She would drop in on 
him in all her evening finery, and give him a 

6. 


her romantic 


imagination. She swallo down her tea, 
and ran quickly up to her room, and called 
Josephine, 


Pp 
‘* Josephine,” she said, as that very smart 
se sgyeennt, “I am going out to an early 
dinner a friend, one of those I knew at 
school, and I.want yo 
Smart. It’s for a piece of 
be any compane What sball I wear?” 
off her morning 





to look very beautiful, and if it is for a little 
joke, I think,” going quickly to a wardrobe, 
producing a heavy garment, and laying it 
upon the bed, “your cream satin, with the 
Alercon Jace and embossed velvet train. In 
that, and your diamond.stars in your hair, 
and with riviere of diamonds round your 
neck, you will look like a princess. 

‘*Capital, capital, you clever Josephine ! 
The very thing, nothing could be better; and 
now be quick and set to work and dress me, 
for I think the dinner is at seven.” 

The toilet took a considerable time. What 
with dressing Madeline's hair, and lacing her 
dress, and arranging her jewels, it was long 
after six before this great business was com- 
pleted. 

It was at last, to Josephine’s entire satis- 
faction. 

Even Madeline could not refrain from a 
smile as she glanced at her reflection in the 
long mirror, but a sharp sting took away from 
her present comfortable complacency, a bitter 
taste was in the cup. 

Was it for this, asked remorse, this costly 
dress, this lace, these diamonds, and such as 
ae she had sacrificed her home and hus- 


e 

“ No,” she retorted angrily, aloud, much to 
Josephine’s surprise, “ no, it was not.” 

Yet even so she was but half-convinced. 

Maddie had her long dress carefully gathered 
round her, enveloped nearly from head to foot 
in a heavy sealskin mantle, with loose, hang- 
ing sleeves, that came down almost to the 
ground, tied a lace handkerchief over her 
head, caught up a pair of gloves, and’ was 
ready; and,in spite of Josephine’s almost 
frantic appeal to take a footman and to go in 
the brougham, set forth in a hansom— 
alone ! 

There was a flavour of wild adventure about 
the whole grnceating that made her heart beat 
unusually fast. 

The idea of taking Hugh by storm in his 
musty chambers, of talking him into a more 
amenable frame of mind, of dining with him 
téte-a-téte, of trying the effect of her much- 
augmented charms upon her own husband 
(for she had now fally learnt to know the 
value of youth, and beauty, and dress), all 
carried her away ont of her usually sober, 
steady, prudent, everyday frame of mind. 

She felt a little nervous as she stepped out 
of her hansom close to the vicinity of the dark, 
gloomy, ill-lit old Temple, and proceeded to 

ugh’s chambers as before, on foot. 

Fortunately there was a hard frost, and her 
dainty shoes were not much the worse, 

She came to the door and rang, a pretty 
loud peal this time, smiling to herself as she 
thought of Hugh ny! probably over his 
solitary meal, perhaps by the light of one 
equally solitary candle. 

The door was opened by a curious jerk and 
by some invisible agency, ani sho beheld be- 
fore her, half-way up the stairs, the bearded 
woman, carrying a vy tray, who, unable 
to turn her head, shouted out, querulously, — 

“If that’s the wi ,come in, I hope 
to gracious you've done his shirts a bit better 
nor ’em last week. They was a sight, and his 
collars! Dear me, dear me!” 

And thus ¢jaculating she rounded the corner 
of the staircese, and was lost to sight; but 
still she shouted, though her voice did not 
come like a falling star,— 

“You can go in by the other door and lay 
them in his bedroom, and leave the basket.” 

Madeline was half suffocated with sup- 
pressed laughter as she tripped quickly up 
after this anthoritative old person, and as she 
went she took off her head gear, then she 
quickly un ed her train, and as she came 
to eowe anding she divested herself of her 


man 
The old woman was already in the outer 
office, which was lit, and had deposited her 


load an em table, when, hearing a 
footfall behind ll tarned and beheld 
Madeline. In other words, a very beautifal, 
tall young lady, with a low, square-cut bodice, 


e 





a long cream.coloured satin dress and train, 
half caught over her arm, with diamonds 
seemingly blazing from her hair, her ears, her 
neck, her arms. 

No pen could give any idea of her amaze- 
ment nor of the expression of her countenance 
as she staggered back against the nearest wall 
with open moutb, and protruding eyes, and 
powerless, limp arms, and uttered, in loud 
accents, the one word, — 

“Laws!” 

(To be continued.) 








_ Tue Stace Foor.—To very many, even well- 
informed people, who go to the theatre, the 
constant presence of a fool or jester in Shake- 
spearean drama, and the frequent allusion to 
such an individual when absent, must be some- 
what of a puzzle. The real fact is, thet in 
England, as well as on the Continent, fools 
were considered necessary adjuncts at court 
and in the retinues of families of consequence. 
They were authorised wits, who could crack 
jokes without fear of the consequences, upon 
every one with whom they came in contact, 
from the sovereign to the subject, and in the 
former case upon weaknesses and foibles at 
which no courtier or counsellor dare even 
hint. That quaint old churchman, Dr. Fuller, 
speaking of the court jester, says: ‘That it 
is an office which none but he that hath wit 
can perform, and none but he that wants wit 
will undertake.” Under these circumstances 
how the fools were secured is something we 
cannot understand. These attendants upon 
the court continued until quite a late period. 
Muckle John, the fool of Charles I., and the 
successor of Archie Armstrong, is, perhaps, 
the last regular personage of class to be 
found in English history, though wits like 
Captain Morris, and even Sheridan, were 
regular hangers-on of royalty in the days of 
George IV., almost within our own memory. 


WOODEN AND CLAY PIPES. 


The short clay pipe, formerly used by 
smokers, has, of late years, been to a great 
extent supplanted by the wooden pipe, the 
manufacture of which is now an important 
industry. 

Some interesting information respecting 
these pipes is given in Consul Inglis’s trade 
report on Leghorn, whence the material for 
making wooden pipes is now s0 jargely ex- 

rted. Similar works are also to be found at 

iena and Grosseto. Selected roots of the 
heath—preference being given to the male 
variety—are collected on the hills of the 
Maremma, where the plant grows luxuriantly 
and attains a great size. 

When brought to the factory the roots are 
cleared of earth, and any decayed parts are 
cutaway. They are then shaped into blocks 
of various dimensions, with a circular saw 
set in motion by a small steam-engine. 
Great dexterity is necessary at this stage in 
cutting the wood to the best advantage, and it 
is only after a long apprenticeship that » 
workman is thoroughly efficient. e blocks 
are then placed in a vat, and subjected to a 
gentle simmering for a space of twelve hours. 
During this process they acquire the rich, 
yellowish. brown hue for which the best pipes 
are noted, and are then in a condition to 
receive the final turning; but this is dore 
elsewhere. : 

The rough blocks are packed in sacks con- 
taining forty to one hundred dczen each, and 
sent abroad, principally to France (St. Cloud), 
where they are finished into the famous 
“G, B. D.,” known to smokers in England 
under the name of “ brierwood” pipes. 

The production of this article is consider- 
able, four hands —- out about sixty 
sacks per month. Consignments are also 
made to England and Germany, bnt the Anti- 
Tobacco Association will be glad to hear that 
at present the demand is said to be rather 
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THE FAIR ELAINE: 
—o-—— 
CHAPTER XLV. 
“No, not to know it,” Arley answered; 


‘but ’veheard of such things,and that great | 


perfection has been attained in ‘copying the 
different members of the body. 

**I suppose it will costa gront deal,” Eddie 
went on, musingly. “I asked Unele: ‘Philip 
if it would not, and he said Iwas not to think 
anything about that, but got well and ready 
for it as soon.as_possible,”’ 

** You are very fortunate in having so kind 
an uncle,” Arley said. 

‘*Oh, but——” Eddie began, as if to explain 
something, bnt his companion bad taken ont 
her watth, and seei oad late it was, said 
she must not tay aay long 

“Do you come ‘here often?” she asked, as 
she drew on ber glove. 

*Yes, everyday, and I stay almost all day, 
to3,” the ay replied. ‘* Wien Uncle Philip 
found ‘that I ‘wanted to come he gave mea 
season ticket, and,” witha smile, “I mean; fo 
make the most of it,” 

‘That ‘is tight,” Arley said, smiling back 
into” his* sone face, and thinking whst an 
interesting Jad he was; 
to study the eee “here. Now good-bye, 
add aps 1 shall see you again, {for I may 
come some other day myself.” 

** Thope you will,” Eddie retarned, wistfully, 
and he stood looking after her until-ahé dis- 
appeared from sight. 

‘How proud that child is of his ‘Uncle 
phere! 2 ”” Arley thought, as she made her way 
out of the biilding, ‘for every other sentence 
was fall: of him and his vittaes. Way could 

nét Philip Paxton have been such a man,” 
her Géspairing haart cried ont, ‘‘ when almost 
every Other whom if has becn my privilege to 


know has‘been so noble and true ? Sir Charles, | 


Sir Anthony, Will, aud {now this boy’s uncle, 
who bears the same name, is held up before 
me as a model of perfection.’’ 

A bitter sigh escaped her, and she felt as if 
her lot. was very: bard, 

The next day she went.to see Jane Colline— 


Miss McAllister -having-learned where ‘she | 


livel from Lady Elsine—and the woman 
—- as glad to see her as if she had been 
a lomg-absont child of her own, 

‘‘ Ab} mies, the sight of ye is good’ for sore 
eyes, eho said, her face shining with pleasare ; 
a“ al ” sho ‘wided, “ye look more like the 
pretty leddy than ever.” 

She did not tell her, however, that itaras 
a erceurs of the sorrowfal gravity ofher face 

the pained-look in her eyes. 

-< Lam glad to see you-egein, Mrs. Collins,’ 
Arley answered, “and -this«is the firat visit 
that I havemade any where.” 

*' You~ate very kind, miss/I’m sure,’ the 
women said, gratefully. ‘I declare! Inever 
thought I- @boula ‘see ye again when I left ye 
siek there in that heathenish city.” 

“I believe that I-never should have lived'to 
come home ifit had not been for your kindnese | 
and are,’ Arley returned feelingly. ‘You 
took me throngh the most dangerous part of 
my illaces, but I felt dreadfally lonely and 
miserable when yeu went away. and there was 
no-one 4o speak a word tome in my mother. | 


“Poor ohild! poorchild! I never would 
have left ye if ih-hadn't been for my oldman; 
we've never been parted, yq know, and one’s 
own husband is——” 

dans-stopped saddenly, and greatly om- 
banras3ed, a3.she remembered what Arléey’s 
husbeatl bad been to her ; but the young wife 
oat tojher nelief. 


esp know,” she'said, colouring slightly, | 
‘* it wonld-no$ havea been right for-youtostay, | 


end as it- happened I did very well ;- the little 


doctor was-very kind, and my landlady déd all | 


that she coeld. After I recovered Lauehan | 
Englieh dady and dér son,'and ‘have \been | 
wavelliag with them ever since, and only 
returned last Monday,” 


‘it will do you good | 


“ Have ye'met ther leddyship—the 
who is so: fond’ of-you ?”* Jane Collins asked, 
with a curious look, 

‘“No, she has gonefiinto ‘the coustry for 
few days.” 

Thetgeah Upenbantttcnpumapdayee gorse 

e 

to make that: besatifal ery tena litte-cf: 


onto - did Arcee ~ yaaa an’ 
now. * 

to comme Masiing tor she had learned who I was, 

and I amvery eager toweo' her. D‘shatl'com 

and tell-you what my: mame iis ;jast as \soon 

as I learn it:myself, for it was you who-gay 

me the chis.”’ 

Who would have believed, mias, that justou 
chance meeting: there’ ‘in ‘Medtid svoetd hay 
brought about 50 sheteenchbhed sonellabtlon dteus : 
1 she et 
ee neiae accident-and illness, antl‘ what Lady 
Elaine bad done forher,: and conchided-with 
wr cha ails pad dierabimipyigeete 

“She only needs a 
mako her ready “for Heaven.” pe 


** She , Dikeadw,; cba telhopeher 
swings ‘won't nat ogvhonh 
returned, smiling, “for I should be 
‘to:pant with With leors 1 donot with her fo ‘become 
an avgéPfor#loug time yet.” 

‘No amore do il miss/I:ean*tell ye; ‘bat’ 
there ain't many her equal walkin’ this earth ;' 
but she lookeso white and sad sometimes when 
she comes td see me-that my-old heart leaps 
a tegne,  enaep ae near'about chokes'me.” - 

‘ce eR ”y replied, “the gentleman whom i 
she ‘expestwa to marry was-suddenly killed 
jatt sumer, and she has been nearly beart- 
broken overit,” 

‘© Poor dear‘l: everybody hastronble here,” 
Jane returned, with a sigh. 





| go, and ae bhe-said g00d-bye she tafd an 
envelope on the woman’s lap, 
“oT ave: not ten | me ey 
— Coltizts, wit vestdf-your kindness, 
auf ‘you svill ‘idd thecsuin with interest | 
| this, and, believe ‘me, T shall néver eense tobe 
| .gratetal to you, ° gho Baid, with teays? inher | 
8. 
| ‘Dor’, nates, I couldnt take no tatenent | 
Tans beeen, growing pa gon, ard 
looking euapioioasly af the envelope. 
“Well, call ite Tittte: gift of remembrance, 
then,” Atley poorer Pay! if‘you @o' nt 





with to wre (get_your husband 

something fi with it. <Goodl 1 
| phallLeome often toses you néw,’” pat 
preety ren reply she went away. 


‘Mrs,  Goll#is examined the tae 


-envélope> efter the had gone, and found 
cpoutels —jauedoub le Ube anaeusrs thie a 


dent Arley in her necessity. 
The tears streamed@own her k eetitte 
se this token of her gratitude: , 
“Phe Lor s- a-good’paym * sem tir. 
mured, reverentially, as#he ¢ Of ail the 
kindness that she had recéived 6 ;but He 
| knows that I didu’t*begradge this mony to 


the poor, detelate thing’ tying’ there'#o-sick, 
end miserable, and ’friendfess.” 

—_ Tovitizot Toh something nice Fas 
she a er face brightening. ‘‘ 
‘have® — Lew chair! in ‘London ‘to’ 
poor, ff -bdd@y in”—Jébn ‘hed “had the 
pe hg véry baitly of: Imte. “Poor ofd 
| man! he slways climbs into’ this lovely ‘one, 
| that her‘ le@dyship’ gave’ nte, when ‘mn “abed, 
| thowgh“he' wort go meu tro it when I'tr-yp, "Yes, 
he shall have the very best chair that: meet 





can-buy:” 


—_—_-——. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
BADY Auren. 


A pay or two after her visit to Jane ‘Cdtiins, 
Atley was imp a Aciilemy. 
She Wad “t \ ay Nat i ‘the 
intellestual-pboy oS i 
‘dating Yer iit, aed abe ta he 
| growingu suntably intersstett in’the 


| bRhha coho. 


friend 






Ss 


After: otatting awhile longer Atley-ré4o to, 





it wap because of his condition, and 
0; Which appealed 
bs on#ecount 


chopsd ‘abe 

found herself leoking:esgetly about for-bim 

‘in every room-thauhe entered. 

tates kinarvin the galleties, 
fewing sight ‘of ther ‘new 

dittle!!friewd, and sshe virad a4 length come t> 

the conclusion that he was not there at ell, 


and witha feeliag of was 
iabout'to take cher own ) when«shke 
suddenly espiedibim:ineesmall room, sitting 
b amerd be none @ choge odasel, as if be 


ligently. 
‘Ah! [have found yous neha sid, 
in‘afow,: vas cthe ‘bent »ovd? ‘ ‘his 
+o seo what he wae - 


there for several days; intishoge Nitchoge ofsoste ge de 


TI have ; end, to you know, I went 
any liged to think ri : 
and so I've been. obli to t 
*ghat > bey,’ ever ines” cArkey veld) seit s 
“Tae ~~ ES pleased to cnew ‘that 
E 1 ato? a 
she had thought of-‘him at alljandthen said, 
sim ly, — 
My watne te Odio Winthrope:” 
’ Phank you, Titdie,” she revurned ; ** and 
what-are you doing today? “»ehe wabsed, bend- 
ing nearer pore his work. 
“61 am ‘trying ‘to do ‘thatfacoover.tbere,”’ 
ho ‘answered, pointing toa copy of Raptac!’s 


Medonna. 
“Ah! I think you would ane oe ——. 
orfa 


noy sketokes than 
Afley-said; forhe was Tankingawdwork Ov over 
the beaatifal features, 

““E know it is dreadfal,” ‘he replied, hastily 
teutiog the leat fron his book» vauéd cor wuablicy 
it in his hewé, while tre “flashed -tsothy to the 
roots Of his 

st Now I have: wounded you; Mad ie, I: — 


not mean’ to @o ‘that,” 
buiPyou were euch wi eer 
day that T thine 4 torwaste-your time 


pity 
over what none but the most skilfal-aetists can 
do well. ‘Iam sorry ifeI¢bave’harteyou.’”” 

'* No, you have mot;hewas wered) earnestly, 
“and T ought to Be taenkfat to -you for telling 
me; but a with a wisttul ghesce at the 

heavenly conritenando, “is such lovely face 
a ashy Aad ‘something away to help ne 
remeniber it 


ow You hall have something, dear,” Ariey 
said, surprised to see how —— his. taste 
Was. oe eevee otme*Madonns, 
whieh I ‘Ronte, Le Laney ey te to 

a? Tis a pordelain : itis. 
<4 poticnredpy, end I think pou'willlike it.” 
eoknctaahummet ote 

’ ji 
nb ee od i don't kano swby ‘you 
should be 80 | me" 

** Because you have ‘téaehed om edft-spot io 
mryHeart, “IT su semiiting 
dtiRis-earnest Lace ; oontin weds ** Seteaye 
feel very tendetly towards anyone who bas nO 
pm a ta girl, 

Wan ever 
we ‘ITshave a Gear auntie wane tow 
almost the same as @ mother to me.” * 
“Tf pie 


has been'as goud to ree ncared 
must er-very 
or ta is ~_ a i ‘nan <4 


added, ge ‘he as a my uncle either.” 
Not ae 1s “Atley men 
‘so, ote Aro Kimost-alabramyer 


swith & 
to me, 


ar otilan't are an thing went 
| firieaanenad ‘to! feel as if keawen 
history ares Heep 0 





‘Qh, parts 6 tell ave,’ I 
lways lov aD, ae 
bars AOE Wosdy” Arley ~rdtai. 8), OREN g 
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strangely fut tested to learn more alont this 


aid the wopderfal man of whem! 
‘: ‘Well, aa od shi the day th 
“ newer av _ | axe 
my f . aad or ‘wets 1h aed : 


hart. Tn the ga 
riage togeth rin, tee tht ath odie, aud 
pee eee seus 7) iat “inte the tae Cora 





Spice of paper eae te 
ew) 

Preys clei at igoyeemer @, When.the! 
doctor sending me 
to tose wage d hem. ae , fot L was 

ry: go: th tbs ate 
fish adid be ieat i*take tos. with hin, 
akg y shins care he, could, ff the 


footer "hes Bo seater wou attend 


me and neds a g took: 
pees ote and pitas pe Hy pmele 
one aoe ante vapeN @hairs and 20 

‘lace, and pictures. Of courses aia 


aad Wie ag pst, for the paigt.in' 
= | 
pede. | “There lig : and days cat 


thought “I. couldn’ ‘beat it until | aig and 


ber wight arhe. 8 ci 
stand i a: set get thro 






the. ni nthe days; for, if: 

contain rey Tad Sees would. come and 
sit beside me, and tell me. such interesting 
eye oepeienn the sttcige ai anc _beautifal things 


aoe ra ese bik enna the, Continent?” 
Atley ititer: hg suddenly white. 
“‘Bontétto vin ng to her. 

“Yes, he wa w loug time, ‘gud I nevér 
‘got tirefl’ofhes Hier téll'aboutthe different 
Places ‘hé ‘had vitired, pipe Sie people he-had 
seen. “But , pain was so ‘bad 


that it wouldn’t let me’ Hite » atid then he was 
“80. good ‘to ‘nie, ttyts g- “avery °way to: ‘make me 
-ensiersever so many ‘times ards ‘sat by me, 
swmvsthingoitry vewir, * i ‘head, and 


Not to ctay e’muth, 
for T nacer bivect be eer kedtver all days and he 
used tonlodk addi sometimes that I 
ovasi afraid the wondd bid wp too; for, 
you know, avigrest beam féll upon hin that 

4° hurt him ‘Growdfally. 


mabeet Modan Geni at/first,”” 
“Old” 62 Atley, while she was filldd 


Withastoange, in ward tremor. 

“Tl dent kuew what) would have’ beéomie of 
Tacit he ted bsen,’' Badie continued, gravely. 
egy ne os herr 

r » avhow 1 
ima. ‘When myles began to heal T used to 
“@8t verytived by ing ‘20 Still in ove Placo, and 
cthenthe Brought me sugh besdtital/ books, arid 
free ee amg Theve’a = ait 
ay glue vest mu edtecoena tenet 
eyes, “’Eisth lb never férgotthe day he to 
about wd mother, Teoasdreadtel, 
aeeo kiad aud tener, and when 'he 
‘got at aby maps en “tne Vf PHds His ‘boy, 
and tet tit tdbe-eare of mie wlways. I thought 
Gt fivatthethe doekin’t mean'it, for it | 
‘veryortrdnge-to. ave Wat anyone could want ‘to: 
adopt» wictepple like me,for I didn't sn ppece 
thew that] shouldever bég0sd for much. “Ho; 
said thet he hadu't fo apr a pte him— 
thatdeatay all aléné tn the'world ; too, and he 
thoughs,-perhepa, we might ‘to 16ve end’ 
haus acceaifort (v6 each deer. emed like a, 
Soicaita tenors nc oP Tae aes | 
Cr) 8, | 
aud ‘knew I shoul -beva great deal Steen’ 
and costhint: 16te ‘ef Fm” toe 973 I 


want sroney. doa ae oa eaite te 
Smad cat SG wd bre-wouRY 10d #wrouRT 108s ‘out 


oe gg it ist half ettbér: Steve uy 
could not begin: Lyo good he is; but 
that is how I canié to arise by him an/| 





to call him ‘ Unidte‘Phifip !? and, oh! if I can 
only live and growsmporbe a great artist, I 
mean 240.88 thim back, for it.all, and take such 

him when he geta to be old. 1 Wish 


ed | (fee poceageee -him,;.I Sea you would ‘Tike 

;and— aa sure ha, the go Ph Eddie 
concluded, melanie ttt San piring lovk 
into Arley’s:face 


‘* You are very usiastic in, your praises,” 


peepee yy og s.carnestness, “end 5 you 


nent to beat your-nnale is all that jon 


ace okay! 
had fat ve strangely while listening to 
aven shook with rapressed 


prea ke.had told her that‘ths man | 


was not really his uncle, but b & bthang or 


mbo-had.t enbimafrem pity ud fhe thoupht 
ange | had mf. ol Pe if ‘he should 


ren anor on?” 


Then the idea, for,there was vst 
y of eharacter baiween Him | 
and this good any of whom she had jast been | 


Scare it.could mct be possible ‘that i¢ was 
IPs 
. “I tried to have him eomechére with me to- 
day,” Eddi ‘for he was not able io 
go to his office; ho’had an ill turn afew days 
go, and does;not seem: to; get_over:it.” 
_ “dn illtarn!” Arloy.repoated, absently. 
“Yes; the other night We. were sitting | 
ther, andsthe postman brought him a leiter 
—it was a very thick one, and his face 
ted.up.all over when he saw the writing on 
i backof it, Bui when he opened it he grew | 
so;white and so pained that I was 


frightened, and ran to:geti kim some water to 
dca, Lasked fim ay at.was the matter, ang 


hospi nin eed sine Yewy badly—he hash.d | 


the headache ever since he got hurt, and the | 
suxgeon said ke mustn't wotk hard othe would 
have tronble. Te wert into his room after a 
little while, bat I dont believe that he slept 


much, for { heard him aver co many times in | 
the night, and he has Iéoked pale and ill evar | 


since.” 
For a;moment Arley pare she shouli 
surely fall to.the floor, for 
forsook her. 
Eddie's talk about that thick letter, and his 
unole’s emotion upon receiv 
ars 7 gpen.her:oges‘to the truth. 
e 


must have bad bad news,” she said, in 


a low tone, and struggling ‘for stl command ; 
‘tbat I thought you told me that he had no 
friends,” 

‘He said he had nobody to care for him, 
and I’m sure. I.don’t know who his otter 
could have been from ;'I thought the writing 
was in a lady's hand, and T don't think he | 
read it, for heput it right away in his:@esk, 
end: I'm hear him groan as he locked the 
drawer.” 

Arley made.a slight noise, and Fadie looked 

{, her in.a-startled way. 


her strexgth | 


it, was begiu- 


change so.daring a few short months?” she 
asked herself, 

Philip had never liked children; they fretted 
pnd annoyed him, In fact, he never had any 

atidnce with anything that disturbed him. 

everything moved along smo othily he could 
he good-natured and egresable, but he had 
never like any care, or trouble, or exertion, and 
sho could not understand this sudden trans- 
formation, 

‘What power could have thus eoftened his 
félfish theart into such tenderness? What 
could have induced him to take this friendleas, 
crippled boy into his care, providing him, with 
‘every comfort and laxury, sacrificing bis own 
eaco to watch over him, and do for him witu 
almost the tenderness of a mother ? 

Had he trily been “shocked” into a con- 
| geiousness of his moral deformity, as his let- 
| tet to her had stated, and wae he. really strog 
\_ dling to live & more noble life ? 

Wut he had done for Eddie Winthrope was 
ccrtainly noble and grand, and it seemed as if 
| his whole nature must have become miracu- 
luusly changed to make him so gentie, tender, 
an2 celf sacrificing. 

He had asked her to offer one single prayer 
for itu if she should ever learn that he was 
| Striving for better things; but could she do 
- that ?—did che want to pray for him ? 

Her heart was in a tumult; a terrible con- 
| flict was raging within her ay she wended 

| her way homewards. He had told the boy that 

he had no one ia the world to love him, and 

,; begged him to come to him. 
| Conld it be that he really craved lova at 
last? Aricy shivered as she remembered how 
sic had begsed and pleaded with tim to be a 
batter man, “and she would devote all her life 
suo ail her love to him; and he had almecst 
jeered at her for it—had ag much as told her 
that he did not want love, he simply , desired 
mouey and the position it wonld givs hi m. 

She went home, aud told the story to 
; McAlister, and that good dame was ‘8s pinth 

amazed as Arley had been, 

‘\P axbaps the ‘prodigal’ is returning,” she 

isaid, with something like a sneer, for she 
found it hard to credit ao radical a change in 
soishe: tw time. 

Ariey started, as that Bible story was thus 
fecslied to her, acd she remembered how, 
mlen the son was'a great way off, his father 
| headween him gud ran to him, fall ing on his 
| netkvand kissing him, 

Could she ever imitate such an example cf 
forgiveness? 

No; she felt-that ‘it:would be impossible. 
Bho hwd tried to crash ont every atom of love 

| from ber heart, and shebelieved that she hat 
succeaded watil to-day,when a hundred con- 








her soul, 


flisting emotions were now tanning tiet in 


She was very unhappy; she almost wished 


_“ Are you faint?” he asked, for fhe Wie | thatshe hadonever heard Eddie’s:story, then 


deathly white. 
s¢ it but Lam not feéling rentiea. jl thik 
will go hhome,now,” she re But, 
=| gaan she added hesitatinely, hefora I go 
svon’t-you.tell me—what your Uncle. Piilip's 
ean edne Lee 

“Why, yes, of course T wi ill; Ke is Phili 
Paxton, Esq., barrister-at.law,” the boy said, 
proudly, 

For .an instant .every,sense seemed.to be 
leaving Arley; ber, heart bonnded into her 
throat, and then gank.like lead-in her, bosom ; 
a mist came before her eyes, and a fecling of 
numbness stole over. ber. 

Then. calling .all her will to her aid.che 
thanked her unsuapicions companion, bade 
him ‘a hasty good-bye, and escaped from the 
place as quiehly na. she conld. 

Now she bhe had felt so strangely 
all the while. dake been telling his story. 
Adim suspicion had epee ter -her.from the 
first that. behad been, talking sbont her hns- 
hand rte been gniteware of ii when. he 


|| spoke of the, dthathe: had reoeived, and 


yet.when he ditsby ntteting his 
fall name, if bad given.ber.a sara sheck. 
“How conld it be possible for the man to 


€ 


‘he would not have besn-so disturbad. 

She could mot forget what hebad ‘told her 
of..Phiiip’s reception of her letter, or tho 
money which she had enclosed in-an envelope 
and returned to him, He had ‘“‘greaned as 
he looked it away in his desk,” and hai 
“logked pate and ill eversince,”’ 

That scemed as if he had. really wished to 
make.berall the restitation in his power—as 
it ne louged to. atous as far.as. possible for the 
great wrong he had done ber, and she hai 
rudely repdlsed him,,thrusting the good be 
had tried to do back into his faee. 

Hei-she done wrong? Would ii have been 
better for her to have kept her money. 

No; every feeling revolted against the 
thought. 

“T gould never have used one farthing o? 
it for myself, knowing that it came from him, 
serpin and despising him as I did—as i 

of” 

Those last words were not spoken quife as 
eornfidently as the reat of the sentences. had 
been: but there was bitterness enough in 





them to show that forgiveness was very far 


from he oe though ts. 
=- * * 
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Wednesday morning, long before it was 
time for fashionable callers to make their ap- 
pearance, Miss MoAllister's door-bell rang. 
There was a low, sweet-voiced inquiry of the 
maid who answered it; then the swift rush 
of footsteps up the stairs, a rustle of soft gar- 
ments along the corridor, and a black-ro 
figure stopped before the door of Arley’s 
boudoir. - 

Then there was a soft tap, and in answer 
to a low ‘‘come in,” Lady Elaine turned the 
handle, and, almost before Arley had time to 
realize her presence, she had glided to her 
side, and a pair of arms was encircling her 
neck, a pair of tremulous, dewy lips met hers, 
and those sweet, well-remembered blue eyes 
were looking an unutterable love into hers, 

“My darling! oh, my darling! how im 
tiently I have waited and longed for this 
moment !’’ Lady Elaine said, in a fond, eager 
tone. ‘* What shall I say to you? howshall I 
tell you the blessed news in store for you? I 
asked Nannie, at the door if you were in, and 
alone. I wanted to come to you and tell you 
when no one else was by; and when she told 
me you were up here, I came without waiting 
to be announced—I knew you would not 
mind, and I could not wait a moment 
longer.”’ . . 

Arley regarded her friend in surprise while 
she returned her tender greeting; she had 
never seen the fair, calm Lady Elaine so ex- 
cited and disconcerted before. 

The arms which encircled her trembled, 
the lips that kissed her quivered, and her 
voice shook with emotion. 

Was it because this meeting brought back 
sad memories of poor, lost Wil, and opened 
her wounds afresh? 

She could not think so, for there seemed to 
be no sadness or thought of self in her greet- 
ing—only joy, and love, and eagerness. 

A feeling of restful content suddenly 
settled upon Arley as she nestled closer into 
her clinging arms, and clasped her own about 
Lady Elaine's slight waist. 

“T, too, have been very impatient to see 
you,” she said. ‘I can never tell you how I 
have longed for you during the two years that 
we have been separated. I have often thought 
if Icould only have poured my sorrows and 
trials into your sympathizing ear, and had 
you to guide and counsel me with your calm, 
wise judgment, I should have snffered much 
jess; but that was a selfish feeling, wasn’t it, 
dear? when you have had your own sorrows, 
and such heavy ones, too, to bear.’ 

“ We will not talk of ‘ sorrow ’ now, Arley,” 
Lady Elaine replied, but growing white with 
sadden pain, ‘‘we both have had peculiar 
trials to bear, I know, but we have so much 
to be thankfal for that we must put our grief 
cat of sight—and perhaps, but for these very 
sorrows, the present joys would never have 
been granted to us, Oh! Arley—you know 
what Lam here for—you know that I have 
solved all the mystery of your birth, and the 
result is wonderful! you could never—never 
imagine the truth! and you will be rich, my 
dear, far richer than you have ever been 
hefore, you have a fortune of nearly five 
handred thousand pounds coming to you.” 

‘Elaine! you cannot mean it!” Arley 
cried, in astonishment, ‘' but,’ she added, 
‘lashing, and tears starting to her eyes, ‘I 
do not care for riches if I can only have some 
one to own and love me,” 

“ Ab! my dear—my dear! I have not told 
you the best of my tidings,” responded her 

ompanion, fremulously, ‘let me clasp you 
closely ; let me look full into your dear eyes 
while I tell it; my own Arley, you must never 
call me Lady Elaine again, for you are a lady- 
ship your own sweet self, My dearest, I will 
not keep you in suspense a moment longer— 
you are Lady Alice, eldest daughter of his 
Grace the Duke of Mordaunt, and therefore 
my Own—my very own sister! ” 








CHAPTER XLYII. 
ATONEMENT. 


An.zy was literally stricken dumb by this 
wonderfal intelligence. She could only rest 
in those cl! arms and stare helplessly up 
into Lady Elaine’s face, her own as white as 
snow, W all her ih forsook her, 
leaving her weak and almost fainting. 

From the hour when she had first met the 
oung Countess in the home of their mutual 
riend, Annie — -¥ had er 

an affection, as deep and strong as it w 
strange, for her. It had been reciprocated b 
by Lady Elaine, and both had often wondered 
why they should feel such peculiar tenderness 
for each other. 

Now they understood it; the same blood 
flowed in their veins ; they owed their being 
to the same father and mother, and nature 
and instinct had both themselves 
before it was possible for them to comprehen 
the reason for it. 

“Tt is no wonder that we have loved each 
other if this is true,” Arley breathed at last, 
while she twined her arms more closely about 
the form beside her. ‘My sister! Can it be 
possible ?” 

“Not only possible, but an absolgte, indis- 
— roe Lady Elaine returned, kissing 

er again and again, 

The tears po over Arley’s face, and sobs 
shook her, 

“T have so longed for some one who was 
my very own to love, and who would love me 
—I have been so lonely all my life, yearning 
for some congenial companion ; and now, just 
when it has seemed as if life was me 
and unsatisfying—hardly worth the living— 
this great blessing comes to me, Ob, Elaine, 
I am greatly comforted; I am very thank- 
fal!” 


“Yes, we have found each other just when 
we most need each other. Our Father knows 
best just when to send His good gifts to His 
children,” reverently replied the —_ 
Countess. ‘‘I know all your trouble, dear, 
she went on, tenderly, “or, at least, enough of 
it to guess at the rest, and my heart has 
very sore on your account ; but we will be all 
in all toeach other now ; we will live together, 
and do good together, and try to forget our 
sorrows ; or, if we cannot forget them, we can 
soften them by our love, and by doing for 
others,” : 

But the words, submissive as they were, 
seemed to unseal the fountain of the fair girl’s 
grief, and the two ey | united sisters 
abandoned themselves for the moment to its 
sway. 

Any was the first to recover herself, and, 
wiping first her own and then Lady Elaine’s 
tears, she said : : 

“‘ Now, dear, tell me all about this strange 
discovery. I can scarcely realize it even yet, 
though my heart tells me that your words are 
trae—that I am of one blood with you.” 

“Tt is like a romance,” was the reply; 
“though there has always been something 
about that has moved me strangely— 
something almost familiar in your looks and 
movements, although I never mentioned it to 

ou.” 
mo I presume I should have regarded it merely 
as a fancy if you bad,” Arley returned. 

‘© Well, it was not a mere fancy, and now 
I am going to prove it to you;” and, as she 
spoke, Lady Elaine drew from her pocket a 
small package. 

“Ah, such treasures as I have here!” she 
continued, smiling; “for without them it 
would have been almost impossible to prove 
your identity.” 

She removed the papers from it, and 
revealed a small black velvet case and a box. 

Opening the case, she disclosed a picture 
painted upon porcelain. 

‘Took, dear,” she said, putting it into 
Arleys hand, ‘This is a po! it of our 


mother, taken just before her marriage. Now 
tell me if your face did not remind me of some 
one whom I had known.” 


-when we were at Hazelmere that 





Arley gazed upon it wonderingly. 

There was, indeed, a striking resemblance, 
though nothing like that of Ina Wentworth to 
Metin shave of the face in the pictur 

e shape o e was 
much like Arley’s, The shapely brows, the 
curve of the dark, sweeping lashes, the large, 
liquid brown the uant mouth and 
spitabed net Whee hat? Einine } had: rat 

whom y 8 
met and loved at Hazlem 
u it breathlessly, holding it 


ere. 
in her da a reverent clasp, her heart 


, & in 

** Was this my mother?” she w 

“Yes, owr mother, dear; do not leave me 
ot Bese Ae 5 ee ee ae 
Elaine said, drvopiog ‘her golden Lead apex 

e ; en upon 

or fl shoulder. “Is it not that I 
could never think whom you resembled ? do you 
not think that you are very like her?” 

‘*Yes,” Arley answered with tremulous 
lips, and I am so glad; while I believed myself 
to be Arley Wentworth it was Rewage © Gxiat 
6 7 ae} eee, a ae ee lb 
my features those of my supposed er 
and mother, I remember that you told me 
our little 
sister Alice was dark and very your 
mother, while were a thorough Mordarnt 
in form and How happy I am to 
have this picture! but, oh, if she could have 
lived to own me her daughter, and hold me 
for one moment to her heart! Oh, Elaine, 
how I have wanted a mother all my life.” 


laine cried, in a 


You have heard of  aygeeng pm gee mee 
India from Jane Collins, so I will repeat 
lng ne supposed to be drowned and 
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UNSOUGHT. 


‘“* Woz is me,” she cried, in her sorrow, 
Brees ieraing oak ee pain; 
‘* Woe is me in the sun or rain, 

Grief is mine to-day and to-morrow, 


‘* Mine is the woe of a woman’s heart, 
Wrang from the pain of a love unsought, 
Weng Soe. a terrible longing wrought 

For_the love that drifted from me apart. 


‘¢ Woe is me: for his sweet caresses 
Fell on my lips and brow and hair, 
Woe is me: for his kisses there 

Thrill with a pain that burns, not blesses. 


“T am his, but he claims me never ; 

T am his, but he is not mine ; 

Still I worship at love’s dear shrine— 
For I loved him once, and I love'him ever. 


* Woman’s right is to give her treasure, 
His is the right to laugh and scorn ; 
Mine is the love so lightly worn— 
Naught he has given for love's full measure. 


‘* Woe is me : for he loves me never, 

Woe is me for the love unsonght— 

But ob, for the pain with kisses wrought— 
For I loved him once, and I love him ever.” 


F. 8. 8, 


CLIFFE COURT. 
cuaramn xx, 


For some pao her parting with 
Colonel Stuart y Carlyon did not go out 
—did not even leave her own apartment, 
where she was attended to by Robson, and 
visited by Dr. West—her husband she did 
not see, 

She did not rebel against Sir Ascot’s orders 
that she should keep indoors, for she had 








morning. 

“ shall leave off Dr. West’s medicines,” she 
observed to Pan sn tee 

me good weaken me.” 

“Bo you think co, my lady? Dr. West is 
supposed tobe a clever man, and I fancied he 
understood your ladyship’s case.” 

“Perhaps it is more difficult for him to 
minister to a diseased mind than a diseased 
body,” returned Alicia, in a low tone. 

Robson had poured some from a 
bottle, and now held it towards her mistress, 
who, however, turned from it with a gesture 
of distaste. , 


“T cannot drink it—it has such a sickly 
smell that it makes me feel quite faint.” 

The woman did not try to persuade her, but 
put the glass down. ' 

‘“* What will you have then, my lady? You 
know you have tasted nothing since yester- 
day, and you really require nourishment. I 


get you some 
She went into the next room, and returned 
with it, Lady Carlyon drank a little, and 


you sure you put it in a clean glass?” 

“ Quite sure, my lady. I am most par- 
ticular in such matters,” 

“Yes, I know, but I fancied you might 
have made a mistake this time. It is strange 
it should have so curious an effect on me,” 

‘*Your ladyship’s palate must be out of 
order,” said m, calmly, “ and the con- 
sequence is tan fon tastes alike to you.” 

“ Perhaps that is it,’’ assented lean- 
ing wearily back in her chair—too to 
argue the point, 








A strange numbness was stealing over her, 
taking all energy from limbs and brain. It 
was by mo means & disegreeable sensation, 
rather, indeed, pleasurable,in its effects, for it 
bathed her in a soft languor, during which all 
her troubles seemed to melt imperceptibly 
away, and she was only conscious of a sort of 
dolce far niente state, that must have somewhat 
resembled an opium-eater’s dream, 

*Robson watched her keenly, but Lady Car- 
lyon was oblivious of her scrutiny, and pre. 
sently Dr. West came in. 

“Ts it all right?” he said, in a whisper, to 
the woman. 


She returned his glance with one as sig- 


nificant. 

‘¢ All right—she has taken the solution.” 

He nodded in a satisfied manner, and took 
a seat by Alicia’s side, feeling her pulse, and 
looking very intently at her eyes, the pupils of 
which were considerably dilated. She did not 
appear to notice the closeness of his examina- 
tion, 

“T think {it is safe to try,” he muttered to 
himself ; then aloud, and offering his arm he 
said, “Let me conduct you downstairs, Lady 
Carlyon.”’ 

She acquiesced without a moment's hesita- 
tion, putting her arm in his, and together they 
descended to the library, where the baronet 
awaited them, his face white and haggard, and 
his eyes anxious, 

* Place a chair for your wife, if you please, 
Carlyon,” said Dr. West, pleasantly. “I 
think she would prefer sitting at the head 
of the table there, with her back to the 

5 


Sir Ascot did as he was requested, and 
Alicia sat down, glancing vacantly at the 
papers with which the table was strewn. 

‘She will do,” muttered the doctor, in a 
low voice, to Sir Ascot. 

“ Are you sure—quite sure?”’ 

** Assure as it is possible to be under the cir- 
cumstances. Remember, this is only an ex- 
— soI cannot answer positively for ite 
res’ 7? 

“If it should fail I am a ruined mau,° for 
oe ay A last day of ~ is 

arcnet, gnawing savagely moustache, 
while his eyes were fixed on his wife, to whom 
this conversation was inaudible. ‘The best 

for me will be a bullet in my brain.” 

‘*Nonsense! That is, indeed, a last re- 
source! Call the butler in, and he can 
witness the deed,” 

The butler came—the same dark-browed 
man who had opened the door to Arline some 
time ago. ‘ 

Alicia did not notice his entrance, and Sir 
Ascot explained to him that he was there for 
the purpose of witnessing his mistress’s signa- 
tur 


e, 

Dr. West put a pen in her fingers, and 
ing his hand on her shoulder—a fami- 
ity which, strange to say, she did not 

resent—he bent down and said, in low, dis- 
tinct tones,— 

‘* Write your name here, if you please, Lady 

Carlyon—your name in fall.” 
She obeyed passively, and wrote her signa- 


spas 

** Alicia Mary Carlyon.” 

Then the butler and Dr. West appended 
their own names, and the former left the 
room. 

‘Well, what do you say to my experiment 
now?” asked West, as the door closed. 

Sir Ascot grasped his hand. 

“I owe you a debt of gratitude that I shall 
never be able to repay. You have saved me!” 
he exclaim 

“That is all right. You can advance me 
the first instalment of the debt, which is five 
hundred pounds!’ remarked the doctor, and 
Sir Ascot took out his cheque-book and wrote 
an order for the amount. 

“ That makes us square, I think?” 

West put it away in his pocket-book, return- 
ing the 8s IOU, and then Sir Ascot’s 
attention became attracted by his wife, who 





had fallen back in her chair, and was now 
in a deep slumber. 

‘* How long will that last?” he inquired. 

“T don’t know. As I before reminded yon, 
this is an experiment ; and I cannot possibly 
say how it may terminate—whether she will 
retain any knowledge of what has passed, or 
whether it will all ben blank to her, We can 
only wait and see,” 

When Alicia awoke it was growing dusk, 
and for a minute she stared round, bewildered 
at finding herself in the library. 

The sound of voizes made her look towards 
the window, and there she saw ber husband 
and Dr, West. As he perceived she was awake 
the latter came to her side. 

“ How do you feel, Lady Oarlyon—quite 
youreelf? ” he asked, taking her hand. 

‘*No; my head is not so clear as it ought 
to be, I think. Cau you get me some 
water?” 


He fetched her a glass, and she drank it. 

** What brought me here?” she inquired, 
after a moment’s silence, 

Pe ae back, and see if you can remem- 

r ” 

She put her hand to her brow, striving to 
collect her thoughts. 

“T remember your bringing me down,’’ she 
said, slowly, ‘‘aud then—and then you told 
me to sign my name,” she looked up, qaickly, 
her eyes growing more intelligent. ‘ What 
did I sign my name for!” 

“Oh, nothing. A more matter of form— 
no more.” 

“ But I should like to understand,” she per- 
sisted, never removing her gaze from his 
face. ‘‘I recollect I felt strangely dazed, and 
seemed to myself like one in a dream, who has 
no volition of his owr, What was the 
cause of it?” 

“Your delicate state of health, probably.” 

She shook her head, unconvinced. 

“That is a poor explanation. You must 
have seen I was not myself. Why, then, did 
you bring me here for business matters? ” 

“*My dear Lady Carlyon, you came of your 
own free will. I had nothing to do with co- 
ercing you. It is trae I am a physician, but 
Iam not omniscient for all that. I cannot be 
expected tolook in my'patient’s minds, although 
I prescribe for their bodies.” 

She gave an impatient sigh, was quiet a few 
minutes, then started up, panting with excite- 
ment, 

“IT see it all. I have been tricked, deceived 
pd. nog of yoa!” she cried out, her eyes 

ing from West to her husband, “ Be- 
tween you, you have concocted some vile plot, 
by whose aid my powers of will deserted me, 
and while I was under the influchcs of drugs, 
perhaps, you have made me sign the mort- 


! ”» 

They neither made any attempt to reply, 

and Dr. West moved aneasily from her side. 
“Tf this is the case—if my sarmise is true 
—all England shall echo with the story of 
your baseness ! ” she continued, her voice ring- 
ing ont, clear and shrill, through the vaulted 
apartment. “If Iam a woman, weak and 
helpless, there are men in the world good 
enough and powerful enough to espouse my 
cause and punish you as you deserve, and I 
will call them to my aid. Do not think any 
consideration for the name I bear, or the pub- 
licity that will ensue, will have power to deter 
me. I tell you, Sir Ascot Carlyon, that even 
yet Iam not conquered, aud as long as life 

aste I will defy you!” . 
‘It is im ble to describe how splendid 
she ‘aie guy she stood before the two men, 
her whole frame instinct with the indignation 
that possessed her. Her cheeks were 
flashed, and she flung back from her face the 
strands of hair that had become loosened 
daring her slumber,and which now fell in thick, 

masses round her throat aud shoulders. 
fiir Ascot absolutely quailed uoder her gaze, 
and for a few minutes there was silence, while 
he looked helplessly at West, as though im- 
ploring him to come to his assistance. Tue 
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ive Dyage an efurt to prove hiniseil egaal to 
uns AEFgency, 

‘Don't exeite yourself so much, Lady CGar- 
Ison,” hessid, soothingly ; “ if you do, I really 
capnei.suswer for the couseq aences. 

‘*Do not speak to me, sir!” she exclaimed, 
wilh haughty contempt. " «'Henceforward there 
shall net even be the pretence ef your acting 
as my medicalattendant. If I require trest- 
ment I wiliendeavour to find a. dector whe, 
in addition to his profession, is also a gentl- 
man!” 

Dr. West bit his lip till it bled; the taunt 
stung him to the quick, well as he Knew it was 
deserved. 

Alicia cast one glance of withering scorn.on 
her husband, then advanced towards. the door, 
where her progress was intercepted by the 
dcstior, 

* Let me pass, sir!’ she said, imperiously. 

“ Pardon me, but in consideration for other 
people. it is my duty not to lose sight of you, 
for in your present condition it is impossible 
to[say what you might do,” he retarned, 
suavely, holding her arm with a grip of iron, 

‘* Tn these cases one cannot exercise tco much 
caution.”’ 

lt was vain for her to attempt to move, and 
it was clear there was no chance of Sir Arcot 
coming to ber assistance, for it was. to bis 
interest to acquiesee in Dr. West's plans, 

“I shall accompany you upsieirs myself, 
and pat you in the careof your maid,” he 
continued, his cold, steely eyes meeting hers, 
** She has been used to similar outbreaks, and 
wili know how to treat them.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” she asked; a siraxge, 
cold dread assauling her at his tones, 

'*T mean, Lady Carlson, that you are mad, 
and must, therefore, be pat under restramt 
for a time!” be hissed, bending down till hie 
hot breath touched her cheek. 

Alicia uttered a loud shriek, and fell back, 
half-tainting, as the full significance of: the 
words dawued upon her. In the hands of 
these two men she was entirely helpless, for 


iey were both utterly unserupnices, tndy 


wre. hesitate atnothing. Vernly, thenet 


was terown around her, and there was no 


chance of escape! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Argune Lester was in her bedroom, busy 
packing ep her bexes ready for har: approach. 


ing departure, which was to take place) the: 


next day, for Hubert had been very anxioysto 
ses ber settled in a fresh home before he bam- 
selt left ; aud. Dr. Fletcher had accordingly 
made sxpangements for her to go at once.to, 

ire, Caxroll, who bad professed ber willjng. 
ness to recsive her. 

It was dreary work, going from one stranger's 
house to another; 
jesolate position more keenly than ever, apd 
shs was sitting down on the filgor, before: one 
of the half-filled tranks, and indulging in a 
few tears, when Mrs, Belton. entered. 

‘Crying !” exclaimed the honsekeeper (who 
was in almost the same condition herseli). 


“TI wonder what you've got to cry aboni.. 


You're 
houie,’’ 

‘It is not that exactly, butI am in rather a 
deapoudent mood, and things eeem,s0 hopeless, 
sometow, I suppoee it is because i'm ailly..” 

‘* Very likely,” respouged Mrs, Beiton, “1 
have observed that girls are ueveg atjanipes for 
something to weep over, and if they havgn’t & 
valid excuse they contrive to coinene, How- 
ever, that’s neither here nor there, I suppase 

all write to me semetimes?’”’ she. adiad, 
abruptly. 

*' Certainly, if yon care,to hear from we, ft 

* Well, Lshouid like to, new and, ihn, 
Wish, with all my heass, 1 wese going iedeave, 
ieo. Cliffe Court will be very diffevemt, with 
Lady De Roubaix for its mistyess, limwashad 
enough When she was ouly # visitor, for ber 
whi us and caprices are withous numbex; bai 

iat if will be now it’s impossibleto guess 

i: wever, beggars mustn't be choosere, I eup- 


surely!not sorry to get away. from. this 


it made Arline feel her 











pose, and as my bread-and-cheese ha 
be here, here, must stay, Icame to 
I onal help yon in your Pp packing.” 
No, thank you; I Baye. almost ip er 
* Whad time do yoia siart.in the 


ens .to 


‘s Qnite.e, know ifis.a sc imewe 
my Peary ‘end if reems, tral Ww) hat 
Dr. Fletcher oy I shall have to drive, 
some poe the train. Sa 
to;ge and; wish lady “Car arlyon g00d: “bye this 
afternoon,” 


‘Lady Oarlyon!” exclaimed, the howse- 
keeper, starting. “I have just. heard some 
very sad news about her ; Ie was going to tell 
zm of it, only other things put it_ ont of my 


ead. You know for a tong time past flere. 


has been eapaibing me wrong with her, BO 
one comd exactly make. ont. what. it was, for 
beth, Sir Ascof, and the doctor who attend 
her, were. very close abont it, and made it a 
sort. of mystery, but now they can’t conceal. 
it any longer. She is mad.” 

**Mad!” repeated Arline, in utter amaze- 
ment. Then she burst into an incredulous 
lang) we do net believe. it Wie oan 

ou such a ridiculous s 

ma fate ous or not, it is true, for Bir Ascot. 

himself said so. He called this morning.to 

condole with Lady De Ron or some. 

rubbish of that sort, and I the new3 
from his own 

“That dces not make it any, Pag in more 
veracionus, Alicia Carlyon. mad! y> 
brain was as evenly balanced as that of — 
woman I know ; and unless she bas sustaiied. 
some very great shock, you may depend upon. 
it ehe is as sane as you or I.” 

rs. Belton looked dubious,, She did not 
know Lady Carlyon, and was inclined to 
believe in her husband’s assertion. 

* He would not make a statement of thet:|_ 
kind without having good ground for it,”“she. 
said; “and, besides, I have heard the fact 
whispered abroad before—ramours we Be 
generally have some foundationin them.” 

ss ras Bir Aseot bimeclt . spread ‘6a 
report !” 

he housekeeper seemed surprised at the 


ideg. 
“4 hat motive comld’ he ‘have for nas 


80 

Arline, did not, reply—it- Was. not her” 
to tall what she knew of ‘Hér fe. priv: 
affairs, and without doing t was 
to apswer Mrs. Belton’s 


a Oo 


She ome to ae at once to Fe nash: pe 
hastily fin acking tHe set” aff, 
thinking the ™y of last time she 


walked the same way—which- was ‘he sie |, 
had met Esther Grant, and been ‘escorted 
beme by Lord Gtiffe. 

The door was-opened te her by-a- footman, 
— was’ more comurunicative than tlie’ 
bniler. 

“My ae ta) te age = - toies, with 
her maid, and ‘Sir Hascot, andDrz West,” be 
said, in answer to her-inquities: “Another | 
doctor kem- down the-~day before to see-Her, 


and he said she must go away fromthe Obee 4 


at once, and bave-the 

well as change of air; ‘and ag Sir ‘Hawoe 
wouldn't consent to her’ ~taken to a 
lunatic asylum, she hev gone to be under'tlie 
care of a doctor who is econsidéred lever in 
such cases.” 

Arline was- dambfounded'at- the- prompt: | 

tude of the proceedings, 


“ But--bat+-surely: there is nosterutie.iti the | 


pee I have heard, of her having dost ker 
senses ? ”’ 

The! footman shook his: head with that | 
species.of melancholy ¢ujoyment some. people 
find under similar circumstancess 

(‘im bafraid that:there can’t. be ne.dowbdt |, 
abont it, miss,” herseponded. ‘ Yomsee, foray 
long tinje pastishe’s ‘om -rathem queer, bab Sir |; 
Aaccott aad De. West hawevtried tookeepib | 
quiet, thinking the might get chetter. : Imwas | 

jor that reason little Mastex Douglas wagwent 
away, aad Robson, the ngxae, came—she Wad | 
been attendant in a lunatic aay béfaxe she 
kem here—bnt last Monday, my get quite 


ow Bs 
. 1 vas sent for.’’ 


aes 
tr 


wi lent—screamed, and made such | a to. ao Ey) 
never was, and it; was ythem: the second doctor 


- Ds you know where they have taken her 


jvm That adeno, ‘but Ti ‘inquire ifpon like, 
misa,’ 
He did 50, bubthe iequiriés wensidntila for 


the housekee either did — know, or had 
been .ix ‘0° tb “tell thie address, end 
Arline turned’ & 


way, baffled. 
What to do in the matter she did net know, 
for it would be worse than: useless: to- 


to see Sir pond gree eee ee ten ae 
— 0 Peg ten are 
one 
request that she iaigd her 
ness. 
She had vehi at their 
old trysting: -placey ts reer 


there ahe,ieipsh Rica elNad ond. toa Bias of 
her. viait,to 

**I saw Sir Ascot myself, ‘this afternoon, 
and asked him about ihisiwife,’’ said: Habart, 
‘and ne aes See the: n a nt 
every chance recovery if she; were: kept 
quite quiet, so he-bas taken her to echonae im 
the Midlands—he did not say exactly where. 


I feel the ‘#ffair ae ee, but ‘I 

really caxt’t' ‘cam do ‘anything ‘im it, 

for people would any’ Bir Ascot was 
competent to ria business’! 


Arline acquiesced, with a sigh, and then 
they began talking.of their own affairs, 
‘* I shall see xa aster at the station, to-mor- 


row morni eee thee batts knows 
-| when we we ee meet again!” h d, sorrow- 


|fully enough. “ Fate is rather hard to part 
us just as we hayegrowny each other!” 
“‘ It might have nie harder,’’ she whispered, 
rin OS it might hays preventedHomr meet- 


eis re rao AEs, 
Oe pial Dove ikon strange thing, 
th t that it almost ants to 

apa ee ot ware 


Cig Mee! cog 





\c 


snre to & raid, a eate tae yet 
‘with a ae of i its at agerted 


tenn “Don't you pale fo déar; phat 
“payed ong, 9 Ha the world for’ ne? 

mire others, but a men oply fovea 

Sty net pimerons may have bern _bis 


oe hold 





who are the, ideal of ‘exery- 

est aad St in women- 

enna er 1Ouchedmy 

hea oT Be hao page — 
osent trouble, ea 
Tteel most inclined ‘eg ey and gaa Be ag: 
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pressed, the thought of you comes to cheer me 
with hopes of the future, and I gtifle vain re- 

crets, and resolve to strive oud conquer for 
your- sweet sake |” 

‘© And I, on my part, sh 
ing of you—always prayi 
only wish Lcould do so: 

‘* You do do somethi 
deal, for your influence 


you. don't. know how much , 
hope, my darling, ~— beg be 
new home. Lhate 












ancle told her oL "the 

«xclaimed Hubert, +E:s : 

me how long bis interview with her lasted?” 
“Mrs, Belton thinks about half-an-hour, 

and she says Lady De Roubaix went into 

Gord Ciiffe’s room almost directly after you 


left 
OP thotglt! ‘it thtist “Be! ep, for-TPaie Had 
waited until his passion cooletP ite ‘would pra: } 
bebly never hive told her anything th atopdudel 
between tt He was not a munféndof talan 
ing, asa fulé,vat Claries seems to-have«ob-. 
rained: w good deal of influenceoverthims I 
+ dager 8 rename 


daréswxy'site -willnotbe 


= ag ee late; 
9 grow aindlsthe - 
clehdenidalicentot: the ccatreee 

ng above wigeir like 28 deliente. “4 


oileale Reveayams an azare: sea, and: warning 
Arline:-that it was. time to got: baak: t thev 
Court, Hubert: camerwith :her-aa ‘faz: asthe, 
piantation,! and there uthey..said: good-bye--a. 


soodubye shat:wasto beaciigal one,.at lessttex| ond 


come! tiere--as ‘this: was tha last occasion on. 
whicpttey: rn pee nein oy mag alot; : Mrs. 
Beltom: Having announce 
.co@mmpan ying Ae nner wr Boorse Tg 1 
ing’ morning; and Dr: \Bletcher; having. re- 
marked thatlse, too, might ba: there—which, 
Vas & sigwotcgueat favonrion: bis part—for as. | 
a rule he was chary of the oivilities, to say 
nothing of the courtesies of life. 

Aud eo, nege-the wood where they first met, 
they said farewell, and then each went his and 
her Way. Who.can sey. where and u what 
altered, cizopmatances, thes may sgain , 


ee kK 


CHAPTER XXIt. 

Artine’s journey to her new home was’ not” 
a plenesntcone- Itiwas dull October weather, 
the pkiew were low and! tireatening, andi 
‘hrowing. grey. shadows: over . the ‘landseapeiy 
‘There hui Geen-e good deakof rain lately, and) 
the ditches: were ‘faliof muddy, watens the; 
rivers Sewollem and turbid, the land obseatedi 

& erly erie: Altogether it amemainens 

diy of “tte-dulfest description. - i 

Arline, sitting inva corner ot 
waitin had: insisted) on. beidg’ 
econontical, and had —- Habers from 


ea 











weather was in unison with her owa spirits, 
which grew more and more depressed as the 
distance increased between herself and Cliffe, 


bui it was hard work, and at last she broke 
oe altogether, and yielded herself to her 
grie’ 


atthe tsnacend dgentieny Ghdcher good 
| 8 she grew more composed 
: Page tel 

sel? before Mts, Carroll’ with red eppinys 
pGikee es hid’ Leoppeusion dtr ihe vers nigh 
her arrival. pig 
Ib wes evening when she got to he 
‘end, aud the mist had settled in { 





She tried very hard to look on the bright side 
“1/08 things, and Hope for better days to comey; 


Luckily there was no oneeise in the carriage: 


activity, Now, you mast Help yourself to @ 


cutlet,” she continued. “I know you haven't 
had any dinner, so, of course, you must be 
hungry.” 


Arline didnos deny the impeachment; she 
lad eaten nothing all Gay, and therefore. did 
justice to the repast before her, which was a 


roms one-—-homemads breadiand- 
Spe. See. ate. foeiaiennd 
y Mew © was 
past for tne comfort: 

















fie finer rol 
¥ ray, Mem. Catrall raved her 
sara iher 
anditook. up) some Knit- 


uto the fire, Mine. Tosser, andilet 
ty” she-seid, “ and: DT oan set 
at ease, with 





oe ox. oss 
’ tere a e + 
os cries & jarring be fo A. aa 


) Uneerta in what tod aw IER Te te A | 


& middle-s 2 STEP «. PREP eer 
a middle-age ‘nk Oe 


i 


: om he de. i 


iy foe iat a ated tec 

b Oy “the side. of: the man, tie rij 
surmised must be Mrs, "Carroll" : gardener, 
He was.notinglined to, be. communicative, 
neither did he manifest the slightest interest 
in his comaanis, hia attentioa being chiefly 


&» bigrboned ,qaadcaped, 


. egal 


thegundry whistles ani strange moises made 
b hy: Inia: deters ide rete with: view of 


To: eas: S cosoeibio to» see; what. sors. off; 
sWere; passiag, a6 .&\ Wall of fog, 


mea gob down and opened) & gate;.and a 
setoudsi aftenwacds- didel, dog-cunt, was 
cee oe ear dni front-ef a square: brick house, 
lower: windows ® pleasant: Neb 

filtered through the crimeon curtains, 

A neptmaid-servant helped. Arline down, 

ey ‘her into a sitting-room, where-a 
bri e. yaa Magi, aida cozy tea sat ont 
on; then a Gf about sixty, 
father.£4oub. ‘and comfortablé looking, ‘with a 
kindly aoe at -and grey hair, rose from an, arm. 
sop came forward with outstretched 
8, 

‘*My dear, I am very glad to see you, and T 
hope y will make yourself happy here,” she 
nal baking hauds., ‘You must be cold, and 
wat, tired after your journey. Go Up- 
stairs.and take your things off, , and then a cup 
of tea will. refresh you, 

Arline was almost taken aback bythe kind. 
ae Bret ane ped fd she had been pre- 
paring hetself fora very Gifferent’ kind of.re- 
ception: murmuted'“a. few “words of 
thanks; then went’ with! the servant to her 
room, a Ott fortable 4 little apartment, witere a 
fie ‘hall been lighted in expeotationet her» 


When adowna agdin, having: 
change +o Fite ing dtess, aed! put on 
clean collar + etl abe: toand Mra. 


Oarrdlt 'seuted in py Pr theearn. 

O& Fishel give thid plate up'to- you after to- 
\day,”’ the hostess remarked, ‘witty & plehes ot: | 
sinile, as slie-anotioned. Arline tO a. peat, Bear 
hed, ‘‘diam-géeuing old and lazy, avd I fiad 
thie dessa: I do thedete I want fo. iis didexent 





tection c omat a stondy jogitrot, heeadless -of; | 


oountry, they 
Gmelitmeaidh of the road shationt everything |, 
nds bot-adter a. drive-of about two miles. 











lwith young people who like,.expatiou, and 





getting her a firetolass ticket—thought ther 


‘conte 






Pat v i oe Ke a 
ery 5 Gali: on"t: a. 

“wPhat's rigtt. I think, my dear,” addea 
Mrs. Carroll, bending forward to look into 
the young gitl’s eyes, “I think, if I may be 
allowed to jadge on so short an acquaintance, 
that we shall get on very well together.” 

+ “Indeed, I hope so!” Arline exclaimed. 

‘' And T also think you will be a great help 
and. comfort to me. I like young people, 
althongh I amold myself. I never, had any 
childten;” she sighed ; ‘* but ono® a very dest 

iece lived with me, and took the’ place of &. 
ter, Sheisdead. Pvor Daisy!” 

She.relapsed into silence, and gazed dream- 
ily.atthe-fire, as though she saw piotares of’ 
the.past in the upleaping flames; and” Arline 
refrained from disturbing her ravitie out'ot-% 
delicate consideration, Presently, she looked’ 
up and, smiled. 

Pi Lam atraid you think me a very tbdlisl 


‘old. woman, Miss Lester, do younot?””’ 


“ Indeed, x0,’ 

“Tere are some words of Lomgfellow’s 
that I was thin king of, and that describe my 
feelings,” added Mrs. Carroll, aud with a per: 
feet simplicity she repeated them : 


*¢¢ There are things of which I may/nob-speak, 
There are:dreams that cannot die ; 
There are things’ that make the, strong heart 
weak, 
And brity°a pallor into the cheek, 
And a-mist. before the eye. 
And the words of that beautifal song 
Are haunting my memory still,. 
A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And’ the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts,’ 


‘They are hesallyt lines, ars they not'?”™ 

‘Very beautiful,” Arline responded. 

“ And they embody my ideas at that partf 
cular‘ moment quite accurately. T“hope' you 
are foud of poetry, Miss Lester, fore ® saath 
want you to read a good deal of if aloud) to 
me. I do mot, a8 isthe fashién tiowadays; rave 
over Btowhing aud Swinbarne; beow@tse® I can- 
not understand them, bat I love that = 
old American, who néver wrote avlifi 
what is stamped with tratiy anédparity,as well 
as beauty. The New World harronen to be 
proud of hér Longfellow. 
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Mrs, Carroll was one of nature’s own ladies. 
She had never been to a fashionable boarding 
school, had never gone into society, and knew 
nothing of the great world ; but for all that you 
might have searched England through, and 
failed to discover a more refined woman—not 
perhaps, in the outward polish that contact 
with society gives, but in thoughts and actions. 

She had read a good deal, too, and Arline 
found her a most amusing and intelligent com- 
panion, while she, on her part, rejoiced in the 
society of the fair-faced girl, to whom she had 
taken a fancy on the very night of her arrival, 
Arline declared, and with truth, that her 
lines had fallen in very -pleasant places’; she 
bad nothing menial to do, her time was her 
own when she wanted it, and the sympathy 
that existed between herself and her employer 
very soon ripened into affection. 

It was true, as Mrs. Carroll had said, she 
saw very few visitors, but there was a good 
garden and greenhouse to wander about in, 
as well as reveral very pretty walks in the 
vicinity, while the library was placed entirely at 
her disposal—altogether she had every reason 
to thank Providence and Dr, Fletcher, for 
having guided her here. 

She and Mrs. Carroll often went for drives 
in the pony chaise, and on one occasion, as 
they were returning home by a different route 
to — they had ever taken before, they passed 
a high, grey stone wall, in the middle of which 
were big wooden doors, one of them being 
open. 

*“ What place is that?” inquired Arline, 
driving slowly past. 

‘“* It is called the Priory, and has been vacant 
for many years until this summer, when 
someone was courageous enough to take it, 
in spite of the evil reputation it had acquired. 
I don’t know who the tenant is.” 

* It looks gloomy enough from the outside,” 

“ Yes, the gates are closed, as arule; this is 
the first time I have ever seen them open—and 
I deelare Fritz has gone inside!” 
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BETRAYED BY HER OWN HUSBAND. 


“Fritz” was the retriever that always ran 
by the side of the carriage, and, whether 
prompted by motives of c ity or a suspi- 
cion of rabbits cannot be said ; but, at any rate, 
Fritz on this occasion prove himself pares 
disobedient and unmanageable, for he 
to listen to his mistress’s persuasions, and 
could be heard from the outside forcing his 
way through the laurels that formed part of 
a plantation entirely surrounding the house. 
Arline called, and Mrs. Carroll called, but it 
was of no avail, and at last the former got 
+ gheenntenr and went in search of the 

og. 

A narrow path led up between two high 
walls of shrubs, and on getting to the end of 
this the house faced you,—about. as gloomy 
looking a habitation as can well be ined. 
It was square, and built of grey stone, that by 
age and damp had assumed a greenish hue; 
here and there, where the spouting had given 
way, were long dark stains arising from the 
moisture, and it was quite evident that the 
money expended in repairs—to say nothing of 
painting or deoorating—had been reduced to a 
minimum. To add to its repellent as all 
the upper windows were barred, and some 
of them frosted over on the lower panes. 


Arline was looking up at the latter, when, to 
her great astonishment, a hand was pushed 
between the bars, and a handkerchief waved, 
apparently with the idea of attracting her at- 
tention, Almost immediately, however, it was 
withdrawn, and the window closed with a 
swiftness that nearly amounted to violence, 
and at that moment Fritz, having satisfied 
fey od that there were Be rabbits, came 

unding up, wagging il as a profession 
of penitence, and his willingness to return to 
the paths of virtue. 


Arline had no excuse for remaining, and 
therefore retraced her steps, and into the 


——e em ie ca of the inci- 
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“ It is strange,’’ remarked the latter, “ per- 
haps it was some child at play.” . 


jponded 

place to live in! It is desolate enough to 
drive one mad, and damp enough to kill one.” 

“ It certainly cannot be healthy, for it lies. 
low, and there are marshes all round, to sa: 
n of the fogs to which it is liable. It. 
was for that reason it remained empty so long, 
I believe; and I never was more surprised than 
when I heard it was taken, for to a delicate 

the situation must mean death, The 

owner is a gentleman who spends all his time 
abroad, and leaves the property to be looked 
after by his London agent, and —— they 
neither of them thought it worth w: keepi 
the place in proper repair. The land 
round ought to be drained, in order to make 
it anything like healthy—at present it cer- 
tainly must be the very reverse, and ought to 
be condemned as unfit to be inhabited.” 


(To be continued.) 








Tue great moments of life are but moments 
like the others. Your doom is spoken in a 
word or two. A single look from the eyes, a 
mere pressure of the hand, may decide it; or 
of the lips, though they cannot speak, 


A Userut Lesson,—Nothing teaches patience. 
like a garden. All have to wait for the fruits 
of the earth. You may go round and watch 
the opening bud from day today; but it takes 
its own time, and you cannot urge it on faster. 
If- forced, it is only torn to pieces. All the. 
best results of a garden, like those of life, are 
slowly, but regularly progressive. Each year 
does a work that nothing but a year can do. 
“Learn to labour and to wait’’ is one of the 
best lessons of a garden. All that is good takes 
time, and comes only by growth. 
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[1 THINK I HAVE SBEN YOU BEFORE T0-NIGHT, MISS ORMOND!” THE EARL VENTURES AT LasT.] 


NOVELETTE,] 
A BLOT ON THE ’SCUTCHEON. 
—o— 
PROLOGUE. 


In @ fashionable part of Paris, near the 
= 8t. a yee @ large white mansion, 
of an elegant and imposing appearance ; pos- 
sessed of several suites of lofty rooms, Pn 
even richly furnished, with, however, the 

taste to the Gaul. It is the 
école, or educational establishment of Monsieur 
and Madame Léon, a couple of Parisians of 
the bourgeoise class, who by dint of hard work, 
unfailing energy, craft, and a certain amount 
of cleverness, have worked their way up until 
they are the rs of one of the most 
flourishing schools in the gay capital of 
France, 

Their pupils are composed entirely of the 
daughters of the nobility, and those of persons 
of wealth and rank, not only only of their own 
country. Several English and American girls 
study under the eminent pastors and masters 
at Madame Léon’s as well as French de. 
moiselles. All are more or less beautiful and 
interesting, but’ undoubtedly the belle of the 
school is Addrienne de Sormis, the only child 
of Raoul, Comte de Sormis—a man whose 
blood is blue, who belongs to the old noblesse, 
who figures in the world of Paris as a fashion- 
able man, and is supposed to be wealthy, but 
who, in reality, is poor—so poor that it is with 
difficulty he scrapes together money enough 
to ey for his daughter's education. 

@ manages to do so, and to give her a 
cheque occasionally for dress, by living in 
private in a mean, sordid way; dining at 
third-rate oafés off doubtful-made dishes 
and cheap wines, living on the fourth floor in 
small rooms, and omitting with praiseworthy 
Perseverance to pay his tailor’s bills, or indeed 
any bill that is presented to him. 

is handsome, wonderfully so, notwith- 
standing that more than fifty years §have 





passed over his head, and his manners are 
—- and fascinating to the last degree. 

ut there is a want of sincerity about him, a 
restless glitter about the full dark eye, too 
firm a curve in the well-cut mouth to make 
him altogether pleasant to look at or reliable 
as & friend. 

And, truth to tell, the Comte de Sormis has 
few—wofully few—friends. Acquaintances 
plentifully, ially among people who have 
no — to > = a — who — ss lord 
or the possessor of a at amon own 
set he is somewhat shunned and avoided. 

here are queer tales afloat to the effect 
that the Comte displays a little too much 
dexterity in mani ting the dice-box, and 
is ‘singularly lucky at cards, In fact, some 
bold spirits declare that he adds to his slender 
income by unfair means, and as the said bold 
spirits are frequenters of card-rooms and 
gambling cafés, they possibly know something 
about it. Still he manages, despite these dis- 
advantages, to hold his own, and enjoys him- 
self in a way. 

Raoul de Sormis is not altogether a bad 
man; there are a few green places in his 
heart still, though dissipation and want of 
money are fast searing and withering them, 
One good trait is his love for his daughter, 
He is having her trained for a public singer, 
as her mother - a fair English girl he met in 
London and loved, and who as his wife 
brightened his life for a few years—had been ; 
not without some qualms of conscience, some 
bitter regrets, that the last, the very last scion 
of his old, blue-blooded race, should have to 
sing for hire. Yet he is getting old, his debts 
grow day by day, and reputation as a 
fortunate card player is increasing; sothere is 
nothing for it but to let Addrienne make 
money out of the glorious voice she has in- 
herited from her English mother. He cannot 
starve in his old age, and knows that with 
her singular beauty she is certain to be a suc- 
cess. 





‘Tell me, my very dear one, that this pro- 
oan for which you are training is to your 


“ Dear father, you know it is.” 

Father and child are walkingin the spacions 
— at the _ of — ern ag aye 

+ April wind stirs the dark purple foliage 
of thet beesh, and rustles amid the birches’ 
trails of beautiful flowers that droop like 
branches of waving gold, and bears on its 
wings the perfume of violets. Thesun smiles 
down on the trim mene Sage we lawn, its 
warm gleams lighting up the yellow celandine, 
and blue forget-me-nots, and making a sort 
of halo round Addrienne’s fair head. 

*¢ You would not like to give it up now? to 
relinquish the idea of some day ming & 
Jenny Lindor a Titiens?"” he goes on after 
awhile, looking at her keenly. _ . 

“ No, indeed,” she answers gaily, lifting the 
large brown eyes—so like and yet so unlike his 
own—to his face, ‘‘I should be very—very 
sorry togive up my singing—my prospects of 
some day being a celebrity.” 

** Little vanity |” he murmurs. 

“ And have I not something to be vain about, 
dear father? Monsieur de Solnac told me only 
this morning that my upper notes are per- 
fect, and Madame says the kindest things in 
the world about my voice,” 

“Indeed!” responded the Comte; ‘‘ are 
Monsieur and Madame Léon as kind as ever?” 

“ Yes, quite, I think I have more privileges 
and more freedom than any other girl in the 
school,” ; 5 

Which is certainly the case, Addrienne is 
Madame Léon’s especial pet, and is spoiled by 
the crafty designing woman, who has a base 
end in view. 

The Comte has impressed them with a sense 
of his own wealth, rank, and importance, 
knowing full well that the daughter of a rich 
man, or & supposed rich man, will receive far 
more care and attention than the daughter of 
a needy and disreputable gamester, He man- 
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ages eutirely to deceive the Léous, and by the 
help of the cheque-books of an extremely 
wealthy, bat low-born silk merchant («ho 
lends bim anything and everything, even con- 
siderable sums of money, in order to. induce 
the Comte to walk.arm-in-arm with himin 
the “ Bois” or the Clamps Elysées), which he 
leaves about, and pretends to fozget, leaving 
them in a picueus place, Madame’s 

i titeddea that bes in affluent 





This) coupled with. the Sati 





afty, and foe eaten 
or fey feeling; , seltishy 


Addrienne, inexperienced and impression- 
able, romantic as girls of seventeen usually are, 
easily becomes the dupe an¢ yictimofthose.who, 
plot and scheme her undoing, and yielding to 
the young man’s seas ee appeals, has 
prem ined, ore-long) to beqnaw his wite.. : 
Ad she stands ia the fower-filed gasden by! 


her father’s side, her thoughts are fall‘ ofcthiai) |; 
ber: husband; anuduof!the || 


man who is tovbe 
pe tntare that lies: before: her, when as: His 

aud: # wellcnowm singer she. can hesga 
riches and laxariees on bim, See does. nots) | 
love him really—traly, Is isonly the grasificd) 
vanity, of! extreme: youth that: stids in «hers: 
heéart-;and if the.father, who, wlatever laisi 
faults, lowesder icarly, kuevw of it) be. cggidy 
with afew wortie showber: the ‘pashoess .amdb| 
folly ofthe sto,i>ahe: proposes: to tals Busy || 
unfortunately, be: hnows noshing of the don sur 
so scon to. be done him. Adolpine, with« hit» 
sophistry gud fattery, has. persnaded uber: to 
keep silems, tabtin wher that -bis: beart ‘will: be: 


broken, his Jife: wrecked:and -blested) ifutiee || oj 
Comte objects to. tein uniomy (aud cechesiien 
Addérienne, 


from him; sud 
by his‘passion and wehamence; promisente.dei 
as'he-bids; and leave-the diselesing: of theim 
matiiwonial intentions util: after’ the: fatala 
knot is tied, 

“You are gnite happy; then;?.”’ continued 
Raoul.de Sormir,.asithey take another turn 
under. the gokien-branched pirches. ‘ You,| yo: 
would not.care to leays, Madame Léon’s jas 
at present ?;”’ 

** Leave! Ob, no fathaz,,’ responds the girly 
quickly, a frightened look, ia her brown.eges. 
*» There is no. uecessity, for me to leave, ig 
there?” 

‘‘Not at present, guleas you wish isi. L. 
thought, though, you wished to go to Milan to 
study under Siguori Tes:émauo and Cavatio 
for afew months? Aud there is nothing, I 
think, liko.a residence, ia, Italy, and a.carefal, 
course of training ander Ttalian masterajfor 
improving.ibe voice.” 

“JI did s. year e's But now—now,” she 
falters, ‘‘T don’t really think that it is meces- 
Bary—not at all necessary. Monsieur de Solbac- 
is such an exd<llent master, and I’ have the* 





am practising, and that is ® great advantage, 
as she has much taste in musical matters— 
used to be a good ieee end gives 
mé many.hints with rega O‘@mpression and 
proper predaction of the ee 
* Yee; * oa pret or 
posseas the art teachi 
tendemess- of expression, thins-§ p 
delivery, pe is noticeab j > 
resided ; 





are going to adopt, and make you gain more 
plone. snd) sanane, rAnOWe,” 

“Tt would not do thaf. It—it is not neces- 
sary. I think,” stammer Addrienne, turning 
feém Tel to White and“white to-red fa’ her fear: 
thet her tethers ill cand! Ret-awe y Sfom-Pavis! 

the evewf ther bridal. 


jodie ther 

“* You are -rdaily of that: ophition 97° tre: 
queries; seribuely, ‘You really: think that! 
you-are gat tiny on-very aan hemminat ech, reel || 
other instructors ? ” 

“T, de, indéed;’? she. Sequiesceaj earnestly, 

‘Cand.], aco eute thebdid went away, Bod-west| 
sursqunded. entixely by strangers, . 
net get.ow balé sa: webla shouldbe miser- 


istudy,.om take aamytinterass dan mar wo 
shonid retrograde instead of; improve. ‘tis 
wratoked. ta, bel quite: alone in a foreign: 
country father, iaatmot?.” 

** Well, .penkiaps. 0, nay dead, tot: young: 


‘<Ttimonldibetéane, L.dnead going: among: 
atran gers, and leaving all. these I: Jovedem in 


Tears: standin her: starry ane 96) shies 
Speaks; thexeniss a: little qpaiver: adout- 
the rosy, curved lips, and the Comte: aa he 
sees it.rejoins good-aumonredly, — 

“Very bap re § here, then, if, thas pleases. 

n beat ant t.. you to thing. 
tai die rani 3 
r , th ay er,” cries, joy 
Healy, claspi ¥ 4 ae deli ab 

ving gaine i consen her remaining 
‘the Pension where her. worthless lover dwells, 
“it will please, me best to stay here.” 

‘That is scttled then, What chazgesble 
cceayeree you wa aré,’’ ha, continues, 
Rogkking ‘Her alten hammenne in his: glance 

ings the bright colour into her 

delicate. oheeka.with a, burning, wave; “in 

less ™ 8 year thers Be all your p ideas, 

fo entirely,, I, wonder.how the. 

iwoxld mould get on if men were like you? Ia 
i Qnsious fashion, I et 

“ Curions, perhaps, but n fet the same, dant bs 


' 





benefit of Madame Lon'§. experience when r' 


pasty, “for your sake, 


conduce to your success in the prof you 


I shouids|, 


however, I have made co much progress that 
Ido not consider it is neceszary,” she con- 
cludes, with a demure little voice. 

“Oh, indeed, that is satisfacicry,” he 
remarks, laughingly. ‘‘At any rate, little 
cue, [hope you will win both fame and gold,” 
“Thanks! I hope ¥ shall,” she answers 

and e's,” she 
;eontinuingeload, “then I 


jeaball. be. pr aoe tele caine ae you Haye spent 


maBout speak speak of inet, « tr fel ew 


a Heh 
little that she does not 





“Because she-isso-loth toleaveyou, refuses 
to doso. That looks as though she was a pet 
here—quite.spoilt, im fact.’ 

“That would be impossible, monsieur,” 
replied Madame, with an airy wave of her 
podgy beringed white hands, and gracious 

of ber’ elaborate head) and stout 
ibody. “ Mam’selle Addrienne is too good, too 
jangélique, too aimablete~be spoilt. Nothing 
could item? or warp) 80) ome od ae docile a 


enotler 


they.have been, te 
“+ You. flatter: a 


Simin i is ek naolea 200008 the 

ards. with such & awevp,ana. 

theta. that ip pee ete “I 
Geseryes it,” 


L| \trmaé: she, 
se im 


“ She amore than, ‘deserves, it, 
ceuld be, too high—teo great.iondaers. . 
my. best pupil. 

-thanks,, madaine,” again, anu. 
By a ; into s 

“Ts. there any seeage. why. myydempiaciia 
sical teevoun! ane iestlve arch,conspirator, 
Letenane the. uncgaiuess sae fopls appear 
on, ber; ily. preserved, skiliaily, madeyup 
face. ‘'i¢, Mousieur, le, Gospemot satiaiied. 
with the.progiass maderaewellc dws, Daihend.”” 

“ Qpite, quite, Tandame, awe ony, be 

apt a net, wishing. te, offend der: 
- pore smaes ime pack, Add@rienucextr essed 4 
wieh aoe ‘Miles, and to-day, Lasked trey. ii 
she still wished it.”’,, 

“L dont. think it necessary, now, spadame, 
do you?” venteres the young gizk timidly,. na 
daring to lift, ber.eyes to;the,eraisg worman’s 
face, only fixing theus. inteap ys, pia slae tiged! 
her tichjy-cxabreidexed, brodaymites. 55 . 

: ‘* By ne means, ray t,” she, auewer 
ew oy “De yo ie, from, the. Gan- 
BEX VALOMG, , and is-one of their. best tasters, 
He is more than satipfied mish. yonmbrogreas, 
jand, xo am I, .i6\as; my ante wenderinl, the 

advance you lave wade daring the.pyss yeer. 
‘Your. voice, ia, rounder, more oflexpoles; yger 








A. year agomy voiee.was 
|\thought if necessary to go to me Now,, 


upper notes clearer and sirouger, your promwe- 
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Grienne, thinking of the passionate appeals and 
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tion of itbecomes better day by day., I may 
abfély sey that you wildocn te rfect, soon. 
be ready to appear before the ppblic.” This, 
was @ little exaggeration on the part of Lé 
meré, but being tie of those psople who think | 
everything is fairin love and war, she caw. | 
no reason why she shyuld not use any means, 
no matter how @ishonograble, to gain her 
end. “So -anless Monsieur wishes it, there is- 
no necessity, no reaséli why you should leay 
us, and ,the additional expense be.incurred,” 
she concludes craftily, with a second sharp 
glance at the Contte, 

**I do not Wish it, madame. I feel sure she 
could not ‘be ih better hands,” he replies, gal... 
lantly, with another terrific flourish of his 


“ Thans you, tharik you.’” 

“No, it is, for me to byes Zs ee, Ait tha, 
ténderness aud c#re you have bestowed upan, 
my daugttter. TI feel’the debt is so. great that 
I shall never be able'to pay it.” , 

“ Wonsienr is too &ind,’’ simpers Gabrielle 
Léon, and’ she heaves a sigh of relief five 
minutes later when De Sormes, after kissing 
his chil on ¢ither cheek, takes his leave with 
many and pretty speeches snd many 
flourishes of his hat and hands. 

“What have you and your father been 
talking abent;*Addrienne 2?” she demands, 
when he-was gone. 

* About.my going to Milan, chiefly.” 

“* And what else?” 

“ Of the chances of my succeeding in the 
mmusi¢al; proféssioa,” 

« And what besides ?’” 

*t Nothing else, I think, madame,” 

“ Don’t think, bé sure:” 

“T’m gure,” rejoins the-young girl, shrink- 
ingly, for-her interlocator’s voice is sharp and 
abrupt, quite différent from the soft, sweet 
tones she adopted for ta Comte’s benefit. 


7 7a spoke of nothing ¢lse?” 
‘Nor 
“Not word skous your—your intended 


“No, madame,” returns Msdetoisellé De, 
Sormes, naively. ‘‘ You toldine nia $0.” ie 
‘That is quite sight “There is nothing I 
dislike,” continues Madhme Léon, with a 
severe and vittaoms expression, ‘more than 
concea. aDy , parent, but in. 
lip thing ‘trom t, but i 
this caseit fs asolutely necessary to sonceal 
Cvergthing your father,”" ~~ 

“Why? ” démauds Addrienns, fimidly, 

s Beoause ke is a great noble, rich, and 
powerfal”—the riches and, power exist only in 
madame's i itiow. , She pe 
herself that he is one Of ‘thé wealtliy o 
noblesse, @ 4 nothing Aare. & perfect avalanche 
of facts: disabuse her mind of the, erra-, | 
neous sion it map Danette ivien 
blood rveing, and’s p Hating bac 
to the Cagiovingian days, Bibiphecte wy 
son, the kon” Halk who Bas risen from. 
the people, and w sre eat nof ashamed 
to own it 1” this'was anni iz a _grandilé. 
quent style that was highly utlery s, with 
the usual wave ofthe podgy, hi ] 
pe bine. oi in bis veins, A I 

stors, no great. hetitage., He is 
simply ub “of inttes's conttotash “(heaven 
save the mark!), without lands or pedigree, 
and I Gyes you madly, devatedly.. Does he 
- : + ¢ 


“TT think 0,” falters the Soung gizl, 
ae rosily. “ 

“You think x0? Do you not know that 
be Rai you?” demands her mother, 
sternly, ~ 

“He sayd a0,” agreed her colnpanion, with 
a treeh atieatcl of natvéte,. : 

* He not only says it, he does if,’ continues 
the elder woman, irapressively, wishing her 
victim te be. overwhelmed by the amount. of 
love lavistisd on hér. Z nf 

Ai Yes.” * Z . 

“And T hagin to think that you do nob-pro- 
berly appreciate, or bold at its true worth, 
my boy's affection for yoa!” fut 

“Indeed. I do, readame,” expostulates,Ad- 
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vehement declarations to which sse- has so 
recently listened, and which, have made, hex, 
consent to.keep her intended marriage a secret, 
from the Comte. 

* And you love him?” 

* Oh, yes!’ she acknowledges, with charm- 
ing confasion and mauy blushes. 

“ That is well. Your love: must{oarry. you 
through a great-deal, for your father, natprally 
expects you fo marry one of his own order— 
a. noble of high.degree—and may be angry at 
(firat,.when he hears that you hava preferred 
love, to grandeur, and. have married a, man 
\with little or me.money, no title, nothing, ia 
fact,.to recom him to-you, save his-deep 
jabsorbing affection, which is as greai.as ever, 
pone ihe Gekeiello béoo fia ics Kos 
| Cratty. Gabrielle Léon ws. that.is-her, 
card and. playa,it, being well aware. 


that the innocent, young girl before her will |- 


ba flattered at being the object.ofsuph a grand 
passion, 

“ Yes,” murmured Addrienne, “he. will be 
angry at, first, bat.he will forgive. me after, 
will he:not?’’ 

‘¢Ofconrse hewill,” assents Her companion, 
'* and you will be happier with Adolphe than 
you would be with any other man.” 

“Yes, oh, yes.” 

* Bat, madame,” she falters a minute later, 
asa thought shrikes: her, ‘tifamydather dacs 
not; know of my marriage how aan we obtain: 
his consents, which isi necessary; is it nes, to. 
legalise.it:? ’’ 

** Whe} tel yom it was neceaspyy?’’ de- 
mandamadame, sharply. 

‘*L—L hardly know:; hardly remember.” 

“One of those chattering: girls icom Mar- 
seilles, L suppose? ” 

‘* Yea,” acknowledges the young jiancée, re-. 
luctantly, ‘‘I thing it was Aimee Vielle- 
bery.” 

_. &Qhas,” retarns Gabrielle Lion, grimly, 
'4sheknowstoomaeh,” - 

» “But shocis going ‘to be married: herself! 
next summer,” expostalates A ddrienne,‘' and 
she toldemethatit) would nod be legal unless 
both ber patents consent. Is:that‘nos so?” 

' “Ttomay-be down where she lives; itis not 
nestled ‘here.’’ <° 


* YF She was not right; teen Ed 
**No, dedidedly wrong,” rejoins: Madame, 


| untrathtully-and telling the lie boldly, tor she 


knows thatthe Comte's consent cam never be 
obtained’ by: fair means, and that it. will 
therefore be necessary to make ber victim 
believe: that it can be done without, 


| . Tam glad of that.” 


‘* So.am1,” remarks her companion. 
‘Bor: I- dou’t think: my father would give 


_ his wonsent just now.” 


“No, neitixer do I, and’ you: meed not be 


| attaid, my-dearone. I will seethatevorything 


ia quite-correst, and that you are legally mar« 


| ried to my boy.” 


-And’then the crafty woman paces up and 
down the-sunlit garden, under the purple- 
fotiaged- beeches, using all the eloqnence ‘she 
is of to persuade and convines 
Addrienne; and itis an easy task, she is s0 
childlike an@ innocent, so utterly ighoraut 
with regard’to the Iaws of her country, that 
Ker marriage would be legal without the con- 
sent of her father, This is not so, and 
madame knew it well enough, but she also 
knewthat when‘the Comte heard of the affair 
that -he would ‘be only too glad to give his 
eonsent to her being re-married, made a legal 
wifé, to avoid a horrible scandal,:and’ silence 
wagging tongues. 

* * te . x 

‘What are you doing?”’ dem Madame 
Léon, sharply, some seven or eight days, later, 
ags.she enters her own. particnlar private ropm 
and.finds Adolphe seated before her bureau, 
which he has taken the. liberty. of opening 
with skeleton keys, and the contents of which 
are littered about the floor, 

“ What.are you doing? ”’.she rejierates, as 
he takes not the smallest notice of her. remark 
or presence. ‘ 





‘‘ Ligaking. over your. papers,” (he rejoins, 
l 4 


Ye th 

* What for? Howdare yan -opem my places? 
I won's-have ié.”’ 

“ You can’é stop me.” 

rae Yos,l aan, and I will too.” 

‘*No, you can't, s0 don’t exeiie. yoursell,’’ 
and he leans back in, his: chair aud looks up 
at her angzy faces, with, a sardonic smile on 
his handsome. mouth. 

For,a, moment. or two mother and son regard 
each other fixedly, then she: says; quietly,— 

“ What ere you looking far? ”’ ; 

‘*Ts that any affair of yours?” 

“OL courseitis, Come, telk ma, Adolphe.” 

Well,” he replies, slowly, “ Lvam looking 
fore detter. of a specimen of the Comte de 
Sormes’s handwriting,” 

“ What for?” 

‘* You are.cyrions, mother,”’ 

“Of course I am w#bout-anythiag that. con- 
CgEns. oh 

** Where have yan put bia letters ?’” 

“ Tell. me what.you want them for fixst:”’ 

‘“\ Peste,” he rantters. angrily, ‘how. enrious 
women are! I want to study: bis -writing in 
arderto be able to copy, it.” 

** Copy it?” she echoes. 

“ Yes, copy. it. You seem to forget that we 
shall want some sortof a: coxsent from him 
to.prodnee at the Muirie,” 

‘No, (1, don,” she rejoins. quiekly: ‘' 1 
have.come to talk to youabaatit,” 

“That's all right, then. Bring cut his 
letters.” 

And madame obeys tke imperious, mandate, 
and; then the arch-conspirators scan them 
narrowly, and remain. talsing, and woeiisng fer 
several bours, and the.result-of their labour is 
& pretty little document; purgorting to come 
from Raoal Comte de Sormes, smd giving bix 
full and free permission tothe marriage of bis 
daughter Addrienne with Adolphe Leen, 

“Good thing he’s gone to Englund for a 


while,” says,the, young, man, ae he-dinishes jis; 


task ; “it, will; make it-eamer for us to: mia 
lead and boed wink,all parties,” 

+ Yes;” agreesihis matner, “TD don't think 
we-shall meet with awy difficulties,” 

And. ¢hey do not.. Three weeks after the 
signing of the civil contract: Addxiemne be- 
comes. the wife of Adalpke Ligon; ald ab-tacles 
being smoothed over.by the help ofithe forged 
daoument, aud ere,;many days ate past she 
realises ‘what a fearfal. mistake, what an 
awfal. error, she has made Once maaxiad 
and. in,his power, the, sphemer, who has bes 
come her master, shows: himself) in his: true 
colours, and shocks her refined delicacy with 
his coarse bratality anddewi menuers.. Phere 
is no. one to. stand. between them. Madame 
‘*won’b interfere het weem busbandianc tile,’ 
she. saym smiling suavely,aad the younyz girh 
is: utterly at bis, mexcy—atterly: helpless and 


_ Ske lenge fox. hwr: father to.co me: to her:ae 
she-has neverJonged: beiore, yaarning toihear. 
his voices and.see his faeo; andybepredtedavith 
the never-failing tenderness. which bediasiin- 
Variablyshowa-her, Sbeihas writtemto bin, 
but no answer reaches her. Whatis the 
meaning of his strange silence? she wanders. 
Why.does he not write, he wio lovesther: sa 
well, who has always sno mathe whas 
his,faulta to others, so ailinglyo kimdé ana 
tender to.her? She racks ber brain for a 
reason, worrying herself to a shadow, be- 
coming. thin. and pale im: her distress, eu- 
Geavouring to find a solution to the m)stery« 
After a time she gathers from oa word 
dropped by: her husband, ina fitof rage) th. 
she is a sort of prisoner, aud, as. the days..go 
ou, she realises her bondage more: faily, and 
finds thad: all her actions aze olosaly wateled; 
end, that it is only sometimes of am evering 
that. she is relieved from the:easionage: ofeier 
ernel enemies ; anda terrible. derpair,.a blank 
sense of desolation, an. avful agony tubes 
ion of berrsoul.. Sheiis fou of an-iv- 
tangible fear as, she stands. by the window ix 
her own little room, waiching the rean- asi 
dashes violently against the glase, aud streams 
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in torrents along the garden below, and she is | 
so absorbed with her sad thoughts that she 
does not hear the door open, and is unaware 
anyone is in the room until her arm is roughly 
clatched, and, looking up, she sees her grace- 
less husband beside her, his face black with 
passion, his eyes blazing furiously. 

“ Pauper—miserable pauper!” he hisses 
between his teeth, ‘‘ I havefound you ont, and 
that miserable old fellow, your father!” 

“What do you mean? How dare you speak 
of my father in such terms?” she asks, in- 
Gignantly, drawing up her slight form to its 
full height. 

** Dare,” he repeats, with a coarse laugh ; 
“dare, why who wouldn’t dare? He isknown 
all over Paris as a tricky gamester, a dis- 
reputable blackleg, a ruined gentleman, who 
lives by his wits, who never pays a bill, who 
cheats and defrauds honest, hardworking folk 
Te Ok top step!” ake implore, th pin 

. stop—stop!” she implores, clasping 
her hands. ‘‘ He is my father,” 

“‘Stop—why should I stop?” he goes on, 
brutally. “ He has tricked and trapped me 
finely by his fraudulent representations. Here 
I am, tied to you—to you who haven’t a brass 
farthing !’’ 

He is well aware that he is not tied to her, 
his marriage being illegal, but he does not in- 
tend to tell her so, knowing that he will have 
greater power over her if she believes him her 
husband, and it will be quite time enough, he 
thinks, to cast her off it ha finds she cannot 
make money by her singing. 

Pr did you marry me?” she asks, 


tly. 

“‘ Because I thought you were the daughter 
of a rich nobleman,” he answers, with cruel 
distinctness; ‘and because I thought the 
marriage would be an advantage to me,” 

“ You never loved me, then?” queries poor 
Addrienne, wildly. 

“ Loved ? Pooh! All the love I have 
to give is bestowed elsewhere, on a very dif- 
ferent sort of woman. I wanted luxury and 
comfort, and thought I’d get both with you; 
but that old fop, your father, has cheated and 
tricked me with his grand airs and other 
people’s cheque-books, Heaven and earth— 
to think he has been too many for me—for 
me!” And he shakes his clenched hands in 
the air, in his impotent rage, 

“I'll make you pay for it though, my 
lady,” he cries, savagely, dropping his hand 
so heavily on; her shoulder that she sways 
under it; “ you shall work like a slave, and 
make the money that blackleg De Sormis has 
cheated me of.’ 

“ How do you know he is a cheat and a 
blackleg ?’’ she asks, trying to speak calmly. 

“ How do I know?’’ he repeats, a cruel 
staile curving his lips, a cruel light in his dark 
eyes ; ‘‘ because I have been to the miserable 
garret in the Rue Lor, where he lived—be- 
cause I have seen the nakedness of the land, 
and because all his creditors were gathered, 
like carrion crows, around his body now that 
he is dead.” 

* Dead? ” ejaculates Addrienne, in horrified 
surprise, 

‘*Yes, dead; Raoul de Sormis died of 
heart disease two days ago, and was buried 
this morning in a pauper's grave.” 

* And you knew this, and did not tell me— 
did not let me go to see him?” shrieked the 

girl, wildly. 

‘*No, certainly not. I exercised my right 
as a husband, and kept from you whats I did 
not wish you to——”’ 

“ Oh, fiend! monster ! wretch !’’ she wails ; 
‘* what cruelty, what——” 

“ Here, stop that,” he says, sullenly, “I’m 
the husband, you're only the wife. 1’1l teachyou 
obedience and respect,’ and, lifting his hand, 
he strikes her a heavy blow on the mouth, 

Addrienne drops like one bereft of life and 
lies prone alovg the carpetless floor, while the 
brutal man who has dealt the blow, without 
casting one look at her, leaves the room, and 
turns the key on her. 

The clocks in Paris are booming out twelve 





when consciousness returns to De Sormia’s 
unfortunate child. At first she is bewildered 
and dazed; then suddenly she remembers, 
and @ flood of tears gives some relief to her 
aching brain. 

She feels hopeless, weary ; only one thing is 
clear and distinct to her in her apathy of 
misery, and that is that she must get away, 
fly from the man she calls husband. 

She struggles to her feet with an effort, 
washes the blood from her wounded, swollen 
jips, gathers together what little money and 
jewellery she possesses, and with infinite 
trouble and Jabour knots the sheets together, 
and placing the bed firmly on them, prepares 
to descend to the garden by them. It is a 
dusk, rainy night. She looks from the 
— all is a silent mee ted with 
a prayer ; she steps on the sill; 
the sheets firmly in her little pres A ‘aa 
slides down them with a rapidity that almosrt 
takes away her breath and her senses, 

A few moments she rests in the quiet 
garden, then crossing the lawn she gentl 
opens the gate, and flies away swiftly thro 
the streets of Paris, hardly conscious of any- 
thing save that she is free, 





CHAPTERI, 

Ir is autumn at Marindin. The woods 
around the old house are splendid with the 
gold of fast-fading bracken, the coral red of 
hips and haws. The grand old trees are 
painted with gorgeous tints. The leaves of 
the sycamore are splashed with black, the 
hazel is mage the shumac has donned a 
scarlet robe, the beeches are bright, chestnut 
colour, the deep-hued creeper clings and 
climbs over the outhouses, and the Royal and 
its surroundings seem to be looking their best 
as though in honour of the coming of their’ 
master, Earl Marindin, who after nearly ten 

ears wandering ‘neath Eastern skies, has at 
fast decided to return once more to the 
arcient home of his forefathers. 

Marindin Royal is a grand old castle of the 
Tudor period, built of dark grey stone, its 
battlemented walls softened by the ivy and 
lichen which have crept over its bare, stony 
face, its castelleted turrets, and time-worn 
donjon, almost concealing with their thick 
growth the narrow loopholes and the ezcutchon 
on the barbican, with the family arms, a lion 
salient, holding a drawn sword, with the 
legend underneath, ‘“‘ Honoure Before Alle,” in 
great gold letters. There is a noble entrance, 
and a huge, square hall, oak-pannelled, and 
ooo S ith flags and trophies dating from the 
Middle Ages, out of which open many doors, 
leading down endless corridors to suite after 
suite of rooms, with mullioned casements and 
deep-set windows, broken here and there by 
an oriel projecting out, supported by a corbel 
or bracket, 

It is a vast place, and there is a certain 
amount of medieval dulness within its stone 
walls that no modern taste or innovation can 
entirely do: away with in the larger rooms 
and the dim, low-ceiled passages; put in the 
west-wing are some smaller apartments, which 
have been used daily for the last huadred 
years by the Marindins when staying at the 
castle, and they lack nothing of charm and 
cosiness. 

In one of thece cosy rooms two ladies are 
sitting this bright September day, looking ont 
at the garden arranged somewhat in the 
Datch style, with a quaint loveliness which 
makes it easy to picture its broad alleys and 
rose-bordered walks eae by beanties in 
sacque and hoops, wit D emg: and bepainted 
faces, squired by gentlemen in ruffles, fall- 
skirted coats and powdered hair. ; 

It is a delightful little cabinet, with its cedar- 
wood ceiling, and gold-decked panels painted 
with flowers and figures, in the Watteau style, 
its hangi of satin, its soft luxurious 
and the dainty nick-nacks strewn about in a 
careless, graceful fashion. One of its occupants, 
however, seems to find little pleasure in con- 
templating her surroundings. 


Reclining on a sofa, staring moodily at the 
home park and the stretch of woods y he dacy 
lies the Lady Silver Desmond. 

She is vexed snd sullen, and it shows in ev 
curve and line of her haughty, high-br 


“Shall we have some tea, mother?” she 
asks at last, turning her cold blue eyes on the 
dignified, white-haired lady sitting near, em- 
ployed on some delicate piece of fancy work. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“ Well, I don’t particularly ‘ wish it,’ only 
it will pass some of these dreary minutes 
ba goso slowly. Each one seems like an 

jor.” 

“TI don’t know why they should seem to go 
80 slowly, to you, Silver,” the Duchess 
of Palliser, rather sharply. ‘We have only been 
here three weeks ; and surely you have every< 
thing you can possibly want, and more than 
you are accustomed to in your own home?” 

‘*Three weeks!” retorts her daughter, 
yawning ; ‘‘it seems like three months, or three 
years,” 

“Nonsense! It is simply because you have 
not @ string of men at your beck and call that 
you consider it dull.” 

‘* Tea,” she adds shortly, to the magnificent 
—— with powdered Kory re legs. 
who answers the sharp ‘ ” of jewe: 
bell she had touched, : 

‘* That may be so. I should certainly like a 
few to enliven me and this old dungeon.” 

* Old dungeon, Silver! How can you speak. 
in such terms of one of the finest historic 
places in England ?” 

“ Historic rubbish!” mutters the young 


y: 

‘*The dearest wish of my heart is to see 
you mistress of it,” continues the Duchess, 
* You and your cousin were much together 
as children; perhaps his fondness for his old 
geeneee ws revive. He may ask you to be 


“ Lange apmeenye bn mp Sage ge yb 
senior, @ man of thirty is v 
é @ woman older than Paresh gees § 


to care 
one, moreéver, whom he knows well has been 
offered in matrimonial mar in 


Europe, and id to find a pees. 
“And whose fault it that? When you were 


first presented you had offers enough, 

ones too, only your * ees and vanity was & 
stumbling block in the way. You can’t ex- 
pect after being for nearly twenty years bsfore 
the fashionable world as a marriageable 
woman that men will run after you and make 
co S you as they did when you first 


‘No, I don’t expect it,’ replies Lady Silver 
bitterly, as she rises and goes over to the tea- 
table. ‘‘I’ve lost my chavce, and suppose I 
shall never have another offer now.” 

‘*T don’t see why you shouldn’t. You have 
worn well, wonderfully well, for a fair woman ; 
and if you would only lay aside that insuffer- 
able pride you may yet make a brilliant, suc- 

Perhia la bt it, though I with 

‘Per’ ; I dou , though I agree 1 
you that Tite worn well,” and she raises ber 
eyes studies her reflection in a Venetian 
mirror hanging opposite. 

It is ah me face, aristocratic and re- 
fined to. the last degree, but cold and expres- 
sionless, wanting in colour, too. The is 
light and silky, the eyes bine and well placed, 
the complexion fair almost to a fault, the head 
poised ey on the slim throat, the figure 
fine and fully developed. She is beautifully 
dressed in pale azure, with pink coral orna- 
ments, and is a striking s en of woman- 
hood. 700 abe lackey Sema and repels more 
than she attracts. 

“* There is the Duke of Paulton,” continues 
her mother ; “ he is still all devotion.” 

“ Yes; a hairless sexagenarian, old enough 
to be my grandfather.” 

‘Still, very young and handsome to most 
women when on his money-bags at 
Paulton Chase.” 

“To most women, perhaps ; not tome, I 





should only take him as a last resource.” 
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** You are too hard to please, and will die an 
old maid.” 

‘¢ Perhaps so,” and setting down her crown 
Derby teacup Lady Silver goes back to her 
sofa, and pulls the silky ears of her spaniel. 

Outwardly she is calm ; her breeding is too 
good to allow any of the gall-like bitterness of 
her soul to appear, A vain, proud woman, 
who has sieeal her opportunity, whose heart 
and soul - —— lop rel — ro 
dresses, costly jewels, an good things 
money alone can procure; and who is obliged 
Grand eppenrsnoe which ia demanded of her 

w em of her 
as & duke’s daughter, because her only brother, 
the Marquis of Vereton, has lived too fast ; 
kept hunters and racers and yachts, an hotel in 
Paris, ® shooting-box in the Highlands, a 
Ashing-ledge in Norway, and leased a theatre, 
like any enterprising showman instead of a 
descendant of the brave Palliser, who came 
over with Norman William, and for his gal- 
jantry in the Remapeneth services er raised 
toa and given a great tract cf land in 
fair aioe. and which said enterprise has 
nearly ruined the Duke, his father, who has 
quite an old-fashioned sense of honour, and 
actually thinks a man ought to pay his debts, 
just or otherwise, 

Lady Silver feels little love for the brother 
whose reckless extravagance has plunged them 
so deeply in debt, from which the most rigid 
economy will hardly ever free them; and who 
bas robbed their ancient name of its untar- 
nished lastre, their mode of life of its former 
glory. She loves wealth, magnificence, all the 
pomp and ceremony those born in the purple 
are accustomed to, and hates the economy 
they are obliged to practise, which reduces her 
to wearing turned dresses, cleaned gloves and 
last year’s mantles, It is only the tact and 
skill of her French maid, who is a perfect 
treasure, that keeps her from falling back into 
the ranks of ill-dressed dowdy women. 

‘* What a fool I have been,” she murmurs to 
herself, her eyes wandering round the exquisite 
little room. ‘*To think that 1 might have 
been mistress of such a place as this, and just 
from pride lost the chance, Laurence Vere 
foved me, and I should have been better off 
8 @ rich baronet’s wife than as a poor duke’s 
daughter. For the future I will be wiser, and 
trample on my pride.” 

“Do you see anything of Noel?” asks the 
Dachess, after a pause, 

‘No, mother, nothing. I begin to think 
that after all he does not intend to come to- 
day. We shall have to wait here another 
three weeks in solitude to welcome him 
home after his long absence. 

“ Hardly so long as that. He must come 
within the next two or three days, as he has 
asked several friends here for the shooting,” 

“ Well, I hope he will, and the friends as 
well, This place is a perfect Sleeply Hollow.” 

“T hope you won’t make any remarks of 
this sort before Noel.” 

‘*Of course not,” 

“I .should like to see you mistress of it,’’ 

“T have not the slightest chance, mother.” 

“I don’t know that. He used to be very 
fond of you, and if——” 

“Here he comes,” breaks in Lady Silver, 
48 & phaeton, drawn by a pair of high-stepping 
greys, dashes by the window, and draws up at 
the entrance, 

‘‘ Remember, now, pray remember,” cried the 
Duchess, ingly, “‘no display of pride or 


a 

‘ % i olan, betes * she wh 
bprehensively, as the door swings open, an 

Noel Tenterville, Earl Marindin, enters. 
‘Aunt, this is really most kind,” he says, 

bending his tall head to kiss her cheek. 
Your presence here makes it really a home- 

coming for me.” 

P ‘‘ My dear boy,” she answers, affectionately, 
I am only too glad to be among the first 

ee you back to your home and Eng- 
“Thanks, thanks! And Silver? Have you 

20 welcome for your old playmate ?” ' 


‘*A very warm one,” answers his cousin, 
coming forward with a graceful gesture, and 
resting her white hands for a moment on his 
shoulders, while he salutes her. “I am _over- 
joyed to see you.” 

Which is quite true, for though she feels 
she will have little chance of becoming his 
wife, yet she knows that he is generosity 
itself, and that ~e + handsome dress and 
costly set of jewels will be presented to her by 
oe relative, if she is only commonly 
civil. 

‘¢ And I to see you, dear.”’ 

“A good beginning,” thinks the Duchess to 
herself, 

* Of course you will take some tea, Noel?” 
she adds aloud. 

‘Yes thanks. After spending the last year 
in America, I have, of course, become fan 
inveterate tea-drinker,”’ he replies, as he takes 
the dainty little cup from her hands. 

You are looking very well, Silver,” he 
goes on. “Time seems to stand still with 
you.’ 

“Do you think so?” she queries with a 
light langh ; “I wish it did.” 

* You will make sad havoc among my gentle- 
men friends who are coming to slaughter the 
partridges.” 

“ By the way, aunt, Clissold,and Sir Duncan 
Penrith come to-morrow. Will it be any in- 
convenience, or is everything ready?” 

‘Tt will be no inconvenience,” answers the 
Duchess, graciously. ‘* Your housekeeper, 
under my direction, a month ago filled up all 
the vacancies in your household, and for the 
last three weeks, as you know, we have been 
expecting you from day to day. Everything 
is ready for the reception of your friends.” 

“T don’t know how to thank you for all the 
trouble you have taken.” 

‘sTt was notrouble. I am always pleased 
todo an I can for you.” 

Which is the fact, for the simple reason 
that when engaged in superintending the 
management of his affairs, she can live rent- 
free at Marindin Royal or in his spacious house 
in Eaton-square, which suits her exactly, be- 
cause Vereton Chase and Palliser Mansion are 
both let to rich commoners, who pay liberal 
rents for them. 

“Itis very good of you, I hope you have 
not felt dull here, all alone?” 

‘Not at all. But of course we are very 
glad to see you and have your society. We 

uite thought you were coming back last year. 
at made you stay so long in America ?”’ 

‘*QOh, I don’t know exactly,” he replies 
lightly... ‘‘I liked the place. It seemed so 
open, so clean and wholesome after the eastern 
cities I had spent so much time in,” 

He did not tell his aunt that it was a 
beautifal face with a pair of soft pleading 
brown eyes, seen but once, that had kept him 
in the States for nearly a year—a year which 
had been spent in searching for the owner of 
the said face, trying to find out who she was, 
where she had come from, and, what was more 
important, where she had gone to. 

He had heard her sing at a third-rate after. 
noon concert in Chicago, and was struck with 
the depth and roundness of her voice, and the 
uncommon loveliness of her fair face, shaded by 
a great black-plamed velvet hat. He had made 
inquiries, but failed to find out anything about 
her. On the programmeshe was put down as 
Miss Marian Ormond, Fruitlessly hesearched, 
day after day, for some trace of the woman 
whose beauty had impressed him so strongly. 
He travelled the length and breadth of the 
United States, —— see her once again ; 
but at last, after the lapse of a year — in 
aimless wanderings, he gave it up in despair 
and returned to England, feeling that no other 
woman would ever interest him again, or be 
to him as dear as was the mere memory of a 
lovely,face, seen only once, and never to be for- 

tten. 
oThe Duchess is satisfied with his explana- 
tion. Lady Silver, watching him closely, sees 





the sudden cloud that rests on his face, the 


€ 


faraway look in his eyes, and thinks to herself 
“there is a woman in the case.” 





CHAPTER IL. 


Te autumn passes rapidly at Marindin 
Royal, and Christmas is at hand. The park 
is covered with a thick pall; the snow lies in 
eS drifts in the hollows, the lake is frozen 

ard, and the turrets of the old castle are 
ti with powdery white, like down. 
here are gay doings in Noel Teuterville’s 
halls. The Dake and Duchess of Palliser and 
Lady Silver Desmond have remained with him, 
and fancy dress balls, skating by torchlight, 
amateur theatricals, concerts, and riding 
parties are the order of the day, to say nothing 
of the feast given to his tenantry in the great 
oak-panelled, trophy-decked hall, which the 
Gothegpet lads and lasses seem to erjoy im- 
meneely. 

All the gaiety, all the fun and meriment is 
lost on Lord Noel. His mind is fall of but 
one memory; and constantly when with his 
grand friends at ball or concert or rout, the 
whole scene would seem tofadefrom beforehim, 
—_ he would hear again asweet voice sing- 

g— 

** Will you come back to me, Douglas! Douglas ! 
In the old likeness that I knew ? 
I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true !”’ 


see again a fair face, with its wistful brown 
eyes, and scarlet mobile lips. 

He isglad when New Year’s Day is over and 
most of his guests depart, including his aunt, 
uncle, and cousin, who have borrowed his 
Eaton-square house for a few weeks. Their 
departure leaves him free to go upto the North, 
to his friend Captain Clissold’s shooting-box. ~ 
It suits his frame of mind, the wild scenery, 
the solitude of moor and tarn. He walks for 
miles till he comes tothe sea, or gallops his 
horse along the smooth strand, watching the 
toss of the surf on the shore, and the sand- 
pipers, ring-plover, and gay-plamaged mallow 


“a by. . 

“You find it dull here, Marindin, I am 
afraid,’ says his host one night, when they 
have returned after a long day on the moor. 
lands, the result of which isa ‘ big bag’ and 
even a hen-harrier, brought down by Clissold’s 
unerring aim. ‘This is at best but a ram- 
shackle jugga.” ; 

“I dont find it at all dull,” responds his 
guest quickly. ‘‘I hadrather too much gaiety 
this winter at Marindin.” 

“ Yes, I can imagine so, The Duchess and 
Lady Silver must be slightly overpowering. 
Take care you are not caught.” 

“No fear of that.” 

*‘Confound it, what luck!” ejaculates the 
Captain next morning, when his man brings 
in the letters, “This is from uncle Sir 
Duncan. Wants me to go to Penrith I suppose. 
Yes,” he continues as he scans thenote, “A 
nice journey this weather from the north to 
the south.” 

‘* Yes, I don’t envy you.” i 

‘“*My going needn’t interfere with you, 
Marindin. You can stay here if you wish.” 

“Thanks,” replies the Earl, “It I may I 


“Of course you may. Old Nan will see to 
your .’ And so Marindin remains 
at the quaint little north country shooting-box 
while his friend travels right from one end of 
England to the other. i 

At first it was all very well, but after atime 
he begins to find that evenings spent alone are 
rather dull, and looks about for some amuse- 
ment, 

“‘How far is it by road to Colthorpe from 
here ?’’ he asks MacNab, old toothless Nan’s 
better- half, 

‘* Five miles, sir.” 

“Ig there anything going on there?” 

‘+ Yes, sir, I see’d a concert were to take 
place at the Town Hail to-night.” 

“To-night? I think I shall go. I suppose 





you can drive me over?” 
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‘+ Yes, sit, Il oge and harness Jupiter ill 
be slow going overthemdl a” 

A couple of hours later Lord Marindin is 
seated in the front row in the Town Hall of 
Colthorpe, Hé'is. aather-early, and amuses 


himself. watching the provincials. and their ) 


pecuttar fidery. fer @ time he glancesa' 
is programme ata the'firat thing he sees is;— 
“Tae Kerry Dancé’"—Miss Marian.Ormond. 
For a moment.the bloof rushsa to his head, 
the letters Gance before his eyes, the lights 
wairl round ‘lis misty. Then across the 
throbbing.of his tyes the chaotic oerifusion 
of his bedin, fall the notes of aswact-well re- 
mentberell voice — 
“* Ohil: the days:of thekerry'dancing, 
Ole! the ning of | the -piper's tame ; 
Ob 1 fer one of-those hours of gladness, 
Gone, alas | ‘likeouryouth, too soon.” 


And, lifting his eyes, he s¢es once more 


the woman whose face had lived ‘in his, 


memory. for two years. 

Eagetty his eyes drink in ther ‘loveliness. 
“He never removes them from her face. until 
the song is ‘finished, and bewing ‘her thanks 
for the rautids cf spplanse that follow -she 
alidis gracefully from the platform. ~ 
he starts up abruptly and goes to seek the 
ee he has*known itt Paris and 

lenua, 

His -oard sent “In ‘by an ‘ffidial quickly 
brings out Mr. Lewis, who “is all smfles and 
bows to the Harl, 

“Lewis,” he bagins;abrmptiy, “I want en 
introduction to Mies\Ormond. Is itfeasible ? 
Can you manage it 2?) 

** Weil, my lord,” he replies, -hesitatingly, 
**T don’tyknew, ‘Mise ‘Ormond is somewhat 
@ifferent frem dhe general -run of putiic 
singers. She ie very exclusive, and ‘shows a 
deowed otijection to baving-any gentlemen in- 
troduted tober. Ident know if she——" 

* Qati'tyyou try? tsk if you may introduce 
ame ” 

‘* Past would wevertanewer! She would 
say No” et onee. Tt ean onlytbe done in 
tois mauner: Come with me to the artistes 
room. [will pitesent:-yourfirst to:some éf the 
oSiers, and afterwards, in ‘a casual, unpre- 
meditated sort df way, to her. Then she 
will have.mo idea that you want to know ber 


in'pertieniar;” 
** Yeu; that will do: véty well.’ And chis 


lordship followed the manager iate the'rather | 


dreary reom, where the »members of his com- 
pany ate waiting toappear in turn “before an 
approving or disapproving-—ws the owe may 
be—mwadiende. Tle is introtmesi:to the con 
traltoyeastont lady ofan uncertain age, much 
bepainted and powdered)avhe speaks qvith a 
gnttural German accent ; to¢iheisoprame\ who 
re'tall and woftlly thin,wbttired inw piok silk 
gown, which is cut vin .stichoa: fashion that it 
liborally displays = pair of’ scraggy shoulders 
aad @ pigeon neck ‘to ‘the pullic 
gaze ; to thertenor,Signor Tommaso, antl after 
® time-—srhich appears an ape: to him—to 
Marian Ormond. He talks commouphaces tit 
rat, looking at het turtively, sotto. give her 
the i upressiomthat:sheis thesobsabject sf’ his 
visit to the gteen-room; bat heYiads ittberd 
not-to stafy ber. She appears murs lovely 
in the eyes of the infatuated young man, with 
her magnificent fair hair: uncovered, her soft 
browmeyas, wistful asthose of athuuted stag, 
nasheded ‘by ‘hat or sunshade, daazling 
though theirdony black lashes ; her rounied, 
thia shaps shown‘to perfection in its /ehinging 
robe ef pales blue; a great lbsauch of purplish. 
biack pansies, fastened with graceiul nepli- 
gence, under her dimpled chiu,biinging ‘out 
the clear tints of the exquisite complexiom- 

dt is-sush ‘an -cheomaton, siveet face, ‘he 
thieks ;-a0 winning, so fascinating, -with its 
ever-varying expression of mingled ‘anockery 
and melancholy that gives such aprovoking 
charm, steh-a ‘piquamtdook,:to the elear cut 
features. bs is aoface tovensnare,'bawilder, 
interest —aud it interests: Lord Mariudia. 

* Lshink I havesesn youbsfote to migtt?”’ 

ha ventures at last, 





+n Jn deal t- Where’? *he-aske, with rather | 


va started Jook in her-eyes. 
‘“AttGbicago. Singiug at Valmency’s von- 
verts.” 


of Oh, yes. I was there twovyears ago.” 


" Dit you stay in the States tong atterthat 


“particaler concert?”’:: ; 

‘SNo; we returued’to Hngland ten days. 
Chater,” 

Itcis the Darl’s tern to way, Indeed!” 
mow, aud he says it, and thinks: 6ftheyear he 
wasted searching for her in America. - 

**T see you sing <@t -iwooomere coneerts 
here?” ; 

‘*Yes. Oa Saturday and Wednesday.” 

‘+ Tehall hope.to have the: pleasure of hear- 
ing you again,” 

‘* You ate very kind,” she answers. 

And then ake goes on lar ese mg” 
and he xeturns to his ‘seat listens. Tite 
song is “ Gelden Love,” and the words teem 
oto him, prophetic of their future as they ring 
ont, clear and sweet, through the hall :— 


** Never to part, oh, darling ! never more !f” 


The néxt morning he gallops over to Gol- 
thorpe, and, putting up his hopse at The 
Mermaid,’ wanders abont the -town the 
whole day through, hoping to meet the. fair 
songstress, but be is disappointed, and returns 
to his friewd's Nttle box tired and dispirited. 


Saturday morning-also, thotigh spent by Noel 


waucerinug about the usrrow, crooked streets 
of the quaint old town, brings him no reward ; 
but in the. cvening he is one of the earliest to 
enter the concert-rovm. 

After Miss Ormon@’s first éong he repairs 
to the gréen:room, Chatting cordially with 
these of the company he knows ete approach. 
ing her, and whea he does he takes ’ 
from the kind smile that wéloomes him, to' 
offer a magnificent red caméllia he has in his 
coat, which is accepted and fastened in the 
corsage of the sweeping Uiaelr dress shewears. 

He does not leave the room when she sings 


“again, but waits and assista her down “the 


“steps when she refarns, ’ 

PR mtg your last song to-night?” 

«Yes? 

é ‘°T shall not hear you again antil Wednes- 
ay °” 

‘No, [suppose not.” 

“Not unless your lordship willshonoar us 
to-morrow,” says aewis, whoisstandiug near; 
end, being’a shrewd man of the world, guesses 
chow the’ lwad -lies, end wishes to-conciliate a 
rich noblemen, whose patronage and support 
will be ancadvantage tohim. ‘' We are stay- 
dingiat the Quaeen’s Hotel. Ifyou will join 
our party at dinner to-morrow, three sharp, 
your tordship knows how flattered and obliged 
we shall feel.” 

“ Phaukd, thanks, Lewis. Ishall ‘be anost 
happy,’ rdplies Neel at onee. “*' And the 
obligation, I assure you, wiil be.on my side, 
Iv'isduibenengh at North Port to make me 
crave:for socicty.” 

And so ‘fate, in ‘the shape .of — Lewis, 
theatrical and professional agent, manager 
of provincial aud -contineotal touring com- 
panies, «throws Nvel Harl Marindiu, Vis- 
count Grantley, Baron. Tenterville, last scion 
ofan old andenoble family, intosclose com 
paniouehip with the wooran whoeé heauty has 
exercised such.a- strange fascinationoverhin ; 
of whom ‘he knows nothing, save that she’has 
@ lovely face, a sweet voice, antithat she s 
ix publio~a mark for the gaze of anyone 
cares ‘to pay for the privilege of ‘looking at 
her. ’ 


“It wassvery good of you to accept the 
beuquet dest wight.” 

‘*ioewasmost kindof you to remember my 
having said I loved flowers; and send it me.” 

Tocy stand together, earl and singer, bythe 
surging sea, watching the toss df ‘the surf on 
the yellow strend, aud the winged dwellers of 
the shores ‘as they fly ewiftly-above the wild 
flowersts and silent moorpools. ; 

‘Slo was no kindness, simply a pleasure to 
mysctf. I> shonld have sent you some before 
bal Ediought:9 on svonldiacéant them,” 








Matian Orrnord ‘nearhrars osermething, her 
companion cannot catch what, . 
ete “aumiorrow ? 
verhere,” 


*$NojI domndt gowith' them.” © 
‘©No, “¥ou stay shere, “then ?* the ‘says, 
» 1 Lashalleses you still)’ 1 feared 

these happydays were over torn!” 

**I do not remain ‘hero,’’ she ‘anewers, a 
dittle coldly.” ‘‘I'feel I want @ rest. “I°have 
told’ Mr, Lewis ‘that I shall ndét-eecept -any 
more engagements until tiqy or June;’’ 
’ “ Youthave bean working teo hard, exerting 
syourself'toocmuch, You ought tego to Italy 
for a ‘year ‘and idle in ite. orarge groves, You 
:don’tdook strong,” and he’casts-au ‘anxious 
iglames a nite. the ‘beautiful face, which: is sonre- 
artatty 
‘+My dookssare not truthfal, then;” she 


answers, lightly, *‘for I am ‘very , 
qmever iil. “:Ounly I think wy voice wi 
benefit by a‘holiday.” ‘ 


“ Of course, and where will youspend it?” 

“ Really, ord Marindin,” shoewys; with an 
embarassed: idugh, “ you ‘seenr to! be. qaite*in- 
tetested in my*movemearits.” i 

“ ¥ea, Lani,” hewscents;with a significance 
that brings a bright flash to her cheek, “ Will 
you tell me?” 

“I would rather not, dP-you will excuse 

» 


“ Why not? “Have thogo Jas fewrpleasant 

days been so little:to you, or #0 > 

eoaneea give ‘ne the éhance of*re- 
7 em | eal 

PesNobat all. Bat—but——’ she stammers. 

“ Rat-what?” hedemands. ; 

“ [-sthink—we ought not to meet-again— 
that.it would be better for you not’ tosee me 
any more.’’ 

** Leonsider that I am best jadge of that.” 

“Perhaps. ‘Still, I *havea ‘right to some 
voice ih the matter.” 

“ Certainly,” the camewers, stiffly. “Of 
conrse, if -you don’t wish it, and would 
rather not——” 

“You know it is mot that,” she answers, 
lifting her great, wistial eyes to his, “itis the 
difference in our position fe A 

_‘*'Phat ie nothing ‘to md,” be breaks iz, 
impetcously. “ Miss Ornond—Marian—tel! 
me where youare going? ‘Leb me have the 
happiness of seeing you agein. You have my 
sincereat fespect, my deepest «admiration. 
Do not let any false notions:of ——— 
ee debar’me from the plewsure of your 
0 hd 

‘If what you say be true,” dke replies, in a 
dew tone, “it ought tomeke me:more firm in 
refusing to see you’” «© " 

‘“Tteis true that 1 admire and: respect you, 
dut I. fail to seo-why that shealdsdrive me 
away from you. Tellome,’:he ‘pleads. “‘Let 
me-tes you again.” ‘ 

‘She looks: up at him, a tender light on her 
face. Itis so hard, so terribly/hard)to refuse 
his request, to shat herself: ent decom what 
would be the greatest joy her difeohasever 
kaown, to-put from her a certwin imsppiness. 
He-looks so handsome and noble standing 
beside~her, a world of:-pleading/in ‘hie vidlet 
eyes, The sun falls ih-glittering rays on bis 
— head ; he dseas‘fair, as brave we-a0y 
Viking that went with gallant King Olat— 

‘© Safling, sailing, ~ 
Northward into Drontheim fiord.” 


A throb of exaltation stirs her heart, as:slte 
feels his love is, or will be, hers, if she-yields 
tor his prayer. f 

onf* Teil:me,” he-pleadeagain, 

And something stronger than her sense of 
honour and tight com péle ‘her ‘to speak. 

“I am geing to stay at Moulsey with 
Me, Lewis's another,” 

‘' And I may come to see you'there?” 

“Jf-you réallyswish i" : 

otlede wishét,omore ‘than oD with°fér-any- 
thing élse onmwatthy’ 50d erie 

There is en amonnt of fervour in the Batis 
tonestat carries dumsictich with itpand the 
beautiful woussn’ big! decltim,.whd de growing 
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strangely tetiter’ towards him, makes one 
Laét effort*to, eve him from bereelf, 

"¥en" nét come fér’a*month or six 
weeke,” a : 
“A month f° “he ‘repeats, ina dismayed 


tone. 

“Yes; by ‘that'time you may have changed 
your Mind. and, petheps, will not-care'to call 
= yan You mast ‘promise this,” she adds, 
P y. 

“TL: promise, of course,” ke’ answers, gravely, 
He hadstarched*for ‘her for two years ; he tan 
wait a few weeks, if at the end of that time, 
he fs: ‘40 ‘see *her ‘once’ more. “Buta 
niohith, atyéar,""he- goes on, “an ‘etertiity'can 
makeno Gffferéncd to we now ;” snd: g) 
her hands Sepderty at they reach’ the hotel, 
he turts and ‘leaves‘her, with a last linger- 
ing took ‘it'thie tovely fitce, 

pray denhenbicomae 
GHAPTER HI, 

Unver theishade of :a purple foliagelbeech 
site Marian Ormond. : 

The:riverripplés ‘alomy almost! at vher fect, 
glinting end—spatkiing in‘the sunshine; the 
binds sing, ‘the drooping ‘trees throw ‘fantastic 
shadows! on’ the seater, the silveristem ored 
osiers ati preceful ru-hes wave ‘tn: the gentle 
breeze. 2Countiess Violetwehed their fragrance 
on the airand mingle withitheostarlikesprim. 
reno; @rderk:is sinyitg blithely, now soaring 
up, up far intobhe bine vanie of Heaven, now 
dropping down toearth, Bat ‘thesong of the 
bied falladully.ow her ear ;-she doesinot heed 
itor the fair spring flowers, or the sunlight 
coming in, ri .of gold over the stream ; she 
is thinking. dreamily,,a musing faraway: look 
cn hee 14 
Ii .is .two- months since shs, parted. wiih 
Nosl Tenterville, and.she has neither. seen nor 
beard from-him. - 

‘“‘ He has forgotten,” she murmurs, ‘It is 
better.so,” Yet the pained.look deepens jin 
her great oyee, the .graceful »head droops 
lower rapa oel, whto-unseen .bas crossed the 
lawn antl stands bebind her,.notes:it-and-her 
dejected attitude. 

“ Dees she long for me te come.to her?” he 
wonders, and at the sight of her warm, grace- 
fnl loveliness, which bas bannted him,ficom 
the first moment he saw her,-the old, scarce- 
resiatel passion, which bas.swayed him for 
over. two -years, ‘leaps into fresh strength, , 
wakes into new life, gud hurries him on—on 
«ver the brink. ‘He does not stay to weigh 
the ccag Of-his actions, to think of the fature, 
of the, penalty, of his graat nate and ancient 
lineage ;“he only knows that he .loves, | only 
thinks of the woman beforéd him. 

Py ore ! nan a 

“He touches her‘ gontly'as he aks | 
She tifts ‘hereses, ‘and Hees: trecadionely ag 
she mests‘hfs. 

“You. have come—at last?” ‘The words 
break from her lips almost ‘tinconsvionsly ; 
‘there isa flush‘on the Welicate cheek, a new 
Haht inte gredt brown -eyes that allis’to 
their bedaty. ‘The-suddenness vf his approach 
hes star avd thrown ‘ther off her guard. 
Bhe ‘has ‘meant for “bis sake to greet him 
eéHily, with the “stated politeness sotiaty 
demands fromtmere acquaintances, and then, 
then to-serd' him ‘from ‘her, bidding him never 
return sgain, and, instead, she is standing 
before him “with outetret¢tred hands and 
parted lips, the edlonr coming and going in 
her fair face. The Hiati,as he gazes at her 
under the-shade of the~purple beaches, snd 
sees the tremulous, unstudied joy with which 
the greéts ‘him, knows, ‘feels, with a mighty 
throb of exultation, that*she loves him. 

“Yes, I have come, ‘Didyou thik I could 
forget you?” uf 

“T didnot know, I could not*tell.”’ 

“ You’ knowhow. ‘Istrugglet to keep away, 
&3'you seemed’ to wish-f, but the. struggte has 
been vain. “I Have ceme to afty, if you will 
let'me; I cali never part from*you again.” 

He bends down “loser to the face, whore 





mr loveliness harms! him ito forget- 
‘Tolhiess ‘Ot all HS “ODEN to demeerber, The 


down‘drooped lids, the séft flush, the shy 
tremor, a!l add to its beauty. ‘My love! 
my dearest!’ he murmure. **Minealone and 
always.” 
The great pasion he bears her sways him 
like a reed, He does not count the cost of 
his actions—does not think of the life-long tie 
his words entail, as he draws her tenderly into 
‘his arnis, giving, with the kiss: he ‘presses on; 
“her lips, his future to the keeping of a women 
of whom heknowsnothing, barteringthe honour 
of his ancient name, his freedom, his perce, to 
esess what he loves best on ‘earth. is 
rt has e ‘out to her with a passionate 
lobging, and he is determined to gratify that 
‘longing, forgetting the métto of his race, 
‘* Honoure Before Alle,”’ 


‘* Take my soul.to inherit, Sa) 
To suffer. punishment and, ping, 
So this-woman.but be.mine.” 


That is all he wants, all he‘eares for in'this 
moment of supreme rapture. 
“ Tell me'that you love me,” he whispers, 
‘“that-yen will’be-my wife?” And*she, lift. 
orbs 


ing her glorious ‘ama locking back love 
into his, says Yes,” and goais iris fate and 
* * * * * 


One. bright: May morning, a few weeks later, | 
there is a quiet wedding at the quaixt{littte 
church of.East Monlsey, and surely no Earl) 
of Marindin Royal has ever’ had such a dridal) 
before. There is no gathering of the great) 
and the grand in the ofa time-worn structure. | 
Besides the bride and her.groom there are! 
only six people present, and three of there aro | 
the clergyman, the church beadle, and ‘the; 
antiquated specimen of feminine humanity) 
who cleans. the place ; the other trio are Mr. | 
Lewis, his mother, and Captain Cliesold, who 
has come to play the part of best man, avd! 
who wonders vaguely where he has seen his! 
friend’s bride before. That he has.seen that! 
pale, beautiful face he feels sure, but where? 
That isthe question he cannot answer, 

There is not a-shred of bridal gear about, 
Marian. Her dress is of dark grey silk, avd 
her heavily-plamed hat.mstches it in solour., 
Lord Marindin has burried on the wedding, 
fearful that something may occur to stop it, 
that.some of his relatives may‘hear of it, and 
try to rob him of his heart’s desire, He does 
not intend to announce that such a person as 
Marian Ofmond exists uatil she is his wife, 
and. till no one can come between them or part 
them save Death. 

They kneel béfore Heaven's altar and plight; 
their yows, the parson gabbles ontthe mar- 
nage service, and these twain are made one 

esh, 

When the ceremony is over-they drive away! 
in Clissold@’s phaeton, leaving the owner thereof 
standing in the road by the church porch, 
bareheaded, and still wondering where he, has 
seen the newly-made Countess of Marindin. 

After a month spent in Hampabire the 
Earl takes his bride to the home of his fore- 
fathers, 

‘It was the time of roses ; 
We plucked them as we paesed,?? 


And Marien thinks there never were more, 
lovely ones than those‘that‘ border ‘the ‘walks 
before the Royal, 

It is “all so magnificent, ‘so graud—the 
Home-park, with its graceful deer, its nobte! 
viows, its picturesque lake; the gardens, 
brilliant with clioice flowers; the Vast ofd, 
Castle—that she feels‘almost overpowered as/ 
she realises, for the first time, something 6f| 
the wealth, power, aud position of the man) 
who, blind! trusting ‘her, asking to know) 
nothing of oe her life, 
has*made. her his ‘avid a -peeress, raised | 
her to the rank of the’ highest in fhe land. 

A flush ries to ‘her cheek as ‘she ‘alights 
from the varriage and passes, on her husband's, 
arm, through the lines of servants drawn up 
in the great hall, where battered motions ard 
Ginted ““breastplates, notched ‘rapiérs aud 
jevelled “daggers, hang’on the swalis thave the 


t 


gtim’ figures clothed in ‘armour, from the time 
of the first Tudor, armour which has heen 
“worn by the ancestors of her husband. 

“This: isito be-yovr morting-rcom, my 
Pp dearest,” he says, aa “he confncts her to the 
Watteau cabinet, “I hope you will like it and 
find it cheerful.” 

“Tt ‘is exquisite, Noel!” she replies, de- 
Higitedly. “I shall pses most of my time 
‘here,” arid she leékes rotna at the lovely 
paintings‘and dainty hangings with admiring 
eyes. 

“Tn that case ‘I’shall sperd several hours 
here also, every day,” he ssye, ‘with a fond 
‘emilfe, that shows beis still a lover. 

“Take ‘me to “the portrait-gallery,” she 
‘geye, Miter ‘on in’ thre evening, after dinner, ‘*I 
peed fee all your people that have gone 

efore,”’ 

“ Qome ‘then?’ be answers, smiling, ‘the 
lighPis-still-good;” anf together they go up the 
“broad, Geep oak Ateits to the gallery above, 
Pwhich’ runs the whcle length of the west’ wing. 
‘It is one: of the noblest rdoms in the castle ; 
with its lofty frescoed ceiling, its ark panels, 
its many peaked oriel wir@ows, its etmooth, 
polished floor, and rare family ‘portraits, 

The evening sun is streaniing in, lightingup 


[the pictures; end making a sort of hsto round 


NoéPs' head with ftyré#rays. “The Earl paces 
“stowly down' the long’room, pointing out exch 
celebrity ; and’ Marian, as sho locks at him, 
thitks how strongly he resembles the pictured 
‘faces Of his dest avd bygone ancestors. The 
yellow “buir, ‘violet eyes, and, above all, the 
‘penial, sunny expression feems to be inherited 
‘by eth and evetyors f them. Tt is there in 
thé portrait’ éf Rretard, fourth Esrl of Marin- 
‘@in, who fought with Edward the Black Prince 
“at Gresey avd Poitiers ; now it is on the lips of 
Guy, depicted ‘in “ttntik *heserand huge ruff, a 
favourite of good Queen ‘Bees ; row brighten- 
ing the handsome‘fate of anotMer Noel, a gay 
cavalier of Crates’ the ‘Becorfi’s time; now 
‘softening and redeeming fhe somewhat stern 
visage of ‘a staunch fclower of James II. ; 
again under the powdered hair of William and 
Mary’s ere; in the beantiful faces of the 
‘women ofthe race, whether dreesed in flow- 
‘ing "Puder robes, stiff stomacher of Scotch 
magi time, or the'ri¢h brocadew favoured by 
me. 

* Who is this beaufifal’ Spanish-looking 
woman ‘in ‘the Etizabethan ‘roff?” queries 
the new Countess, stopping befores fall th 
portrait, 

“ Phat"is Mereédes, She was the wife of 
‘a gallant of Queen Marvy’s Gourt, and was 
high in*favour ‘both with the Qreen and ber 
‘rsband, Philip; andj strange to day, with ber 
Sister alvo, when she succeeded "to the throne. 
‘You ‘see,” he goes on, “that nearly all ‘the 
Mafindius marry dark women, and yet ‘the 
sons born to them are invariably fair.” 

‘“How strange! ” says Marian. 

“Whois that?’ she asks, et4derty, point- 
ing at a miniature of a very beautiful and 
extremely fair woman, with powdered hair 
and patched fece, “ A’ davghterdf'the*house, 
I suppose, as you'all marry dark wotién.” 

“ No,” replies the Eatl, “she was the wife 
Of another Noel, who wasone of the brightest 
wits’6f Queen Anne’s Coutt, and avery bad 
‘worttan. ‘She was a disgrace to us,’ the only 
blot’or our stainless scutcheon. Her portrait 
“hung in that space opposite my mother’s, the 
fast Countess, but'I had it removed. Tdid not 
wish the portrait of such as she to hang amid 


the stainless virtuous women of my race.” 


“‘T shall ‘take @own this miniature,” he 
‘goes on, ‘unhvoking it ‘from the wall, “and 
our ‘portrait, my love, shall take the place 
kee vadant by the remtoval of wicked’ Madam 
Doftothy's.”’ 

“Find me atother spot, Noel; don"t put me 
‘there /” 

His wife’s voice sounds strange and far 
away. He turns and looks at her; she is very 
pale, and her eyes hayera strained, wild pain 
in them. 

6 Wit iv the matter, Marian?” ke-ctles. 





“ Nothirg,” ste answers, pressing her hand 
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to her side, ‘‘ Nothing; only, perhaps, I think 
I sm a little tired,” 

‘* My dearest, how selfish of me not to think 
of your fatigue. You must be quite worn out 
after your journey ; I must insist on your going 
‘fo your room at once,” and he leads her out 
into the great corridor, across to the suite of 
apartments he has had prepared for her, hung 
with the palest blue satin and silver, which 
suits her blonde fairness so well. The windows 
look out on the chase, and a sweep of wild 
woodland, beyond which is the sea. 

_“ What a beautiful view! I shall never get 
tired of looking at it.’’ 

“I hope not,‘my love; as the best part of 
your life will be spent here‘ it would be rather 
awkward if you did; though, of course, I can 
purchase a place elsewhere, if you prefer to 
live in a more modern establishment,” 

“No, no, my husband,” she answers, with 
somewhat uncanny fervour, clinging to him 
fondly. ‘‘I never want to leave your home— 
my home now. I ‘should like to live here 
always—always, and never leave it. Alone 
with you, only you.” 

_ “ That would be very pleasant,” he answers, 
lightly, ‘‘ but quite impossible. We both have 
duties and obligations to society, which we 
must fulfil. Besides, I want the world to see 
my wife, to admire my choice,” he goes on, 
with fond pride. “‘ However much I may wish 
to keep you all to myself, I feel that I cannot 
do so. I must take you intosociety, introduce 
you to my friends and relatives, and entertain 
here, My old place has too long been given 
over to solitude and silence; I look to you to 
revive its former glories and gay hospitalities ; 
to give better dinners and more enjoyable 

ces than anyone else in the county, even 
her Grace of Elmhirst,; who is celebrated for 
her tact and charm as a hostess,” 

‘Noel, must we go into society,’ live‘ here— 
entertain?” falters his wife. 

“My dearest, what a question to ask,” he 
answers, turning his eyes, full of surprised 
wonder, on her ; “ of course we must.” 

“Your friends, your relatives, I almost dread 
meeting them. They will look down on the 
woman you have chosen to raise to your high 
estate, and all my deathlessjlove for you will 
be as nothing in their eyes.” 

“Do not distress yourself about that, 


Marian ; it is enough that I have chosen you. | p 


No one will dare to look down upon my wife.” 
_ The pride of a blae-blooded old race shows 
in his haughty tone, and the lifting of his 
handsome head, as though he would say, 
“who shall dare to criticise my actions, the 
actions of Noel Tenterville, Earl of Marindin.” 
“You are sweet, and pure and true, as any 
titled dame who has married into my family. 
I have trusted you with my name and my 
honour, and I know its lustre will never be 
tarnished, eh, love?” 

The woman leaning on his breast shivers a 
fe but murmurs ‘‘no,” and clings closer to 

im, 

Now,” he continues, “I must leave you. 
You are tired ont and want a long sleep. I 
shall go and write to my aunt, the Duchess of 
Palliser, to come here as soon as possible, with 
her daughter, Lady Silver Ormond, and stay 
with us, and to a few other friends, who will 
come and make this old castle more cheerful 
for you. And, Marian, you will try and love 
my aunt for my sake, will you not? She is a 
— woman ; I am sure you will like each 
other.”’ 

“ Yes, dear Noel, I will, for your sake first, 
and hers afterwards, if she will let me.” 

“ That is right; aw revoir,” and kissing her 
white brow he leaves the room, and goes to 
write the letter which is to announce to the 
duchess the fact that her nephew, with his 
vast rent-roll, and many titles, has married 
& woman who is—nobody knows who or what 
exactly, 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘*Goop heavens! How disgraceful!” ex- 
claimed her Grace of Palliser. 





‘‘ What is disgraceful, mother? ” asks Lady 
Silver, languidly, looking across the breakfast 
table at Eaton-square, 

* Your cousin, Tenterville,” replies the elder 
lady, flourishing the letter she is reading in 
the air. 

“ What of him?” 

“ What of him? Why he is married.” 

“ Married!” Lady Silver’s lips trembled 
es, and her pale face grows a shade 
paler, 

“Yes! Has been married a whole month.” 

‘To whom?” 

“A lady not quite in our rank of life,” 
replies the Duchess, referring to the letter and 

with a sneer. “A Miss Ormond. 
Never heard of her, did you?” 

“ No, she can’t be in our set.” 

“Of course not. It is a mis-alliance evi- 
dently, because he wants us to go down to 
Marindin as soon as possible, and be intro- 
duced to her, and ‘ do all we can for his wife.’ 
She is some nameless horror,” goes on her 
Grace distractedly, ‘“‘as somebody once said 
in a book, ‘a chanteuse danseuse, or something 
worse.’ It is scandalous, shamefal, and I 
thought you would be mistress there,” 

*6T told you I had not the smallest chance,” 

* You might have had but for this design- 
ing woman, who has entrapped him. How- 
ever, I won’t go down to the Royal;I won't 

ive her the support of my presence, and the 
efit of my power in the fashionable 
world.” 

“ Yes you will, mother,” says Lady Silver, 
who has been perusing her cousin’s letter 
very quietly. ‘You mustn’t forget that this 
house in which we live is his, the horses we 
drive the carriages we ure his also, and 
that for his assistance and help we should 
have to disappear bodily from the ‘fashionable 
world.’ You take in plain sewing, and I 
out as a governess, or a clerk, or something 
horrible.” 

‘tI don’t forget it,” with a groan. 

bad bray So course you must see the folly of 
offending him. We must go down to Marindin, 
and appear to receive her with open arms and 
be friendly. We can watch her closely, and if 
we find a weak place in her armour, to pr 
figuratively, slay her without mercy, if she 
behaves badly—and those sort of half-bred 

le are always wild—he may divorce her.” 
‘“Yes, perhaps so,” agrees her Grac 
brightening perceptibly, ‘‘ and then there 
be another chance for you.” 

‘¢He wants us to be there by the middle of 
July,’ goes on Silver, disregarding the latter 
part of her“mother’s speech, “ t will do 
bi well, Another fortnight and everything 
will be over in town. Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, I thinkso, And now we had better 
go and consult Marie about our dresses. We 
must impress this creature Noel has brought 
into the family with our magnificence.” 

And the two ladies go to consult the French 
maid, who is such a treasure in the way of 
converting old gowns into new ores, 

The ordeal is over. Marian has been pre- 
sented to the Duchess of Palliser, has been 
embraced by her, and has also received ‘a 
stony salute from Lady Silver, who has eyed 
her all over, but fails to find the smallest flaw 
in her perfect beauty, or her easy graceful 
manners, 

It is the evening after their arrival. They 
sit at dinner in the banqueting-hall, all hung 
with purple velvet, on which, embroidered 
with gold threads, are the lions salient of 
the house of Tenterville, with here and there 
@ rare picture, a Van Fol, a Greuz, a couple of 
Vanderveldes, and a Rembrandt. Hundreds of 
rose-coloured wax lights shed their radiance 
around, lighting 4 the massive oak side- 
board, with its rich garniture of gold plate 
and delicate Venetian glass, gleaming on gay 
dresses and lovely faces, but not on one love- 
lier than the face of the hostess, who sits at 
the top of the long table with an ease and 
hauteur as though to the manner born. 

She is rather pale, and the huge blood-red 
rubies, old family jewels, which she wears 





round her throat and arms and in her_hair, 
add to the eater 5 but, beyond that, there is 
not the slightest outward sign of the extreme 
nervousness which possesses her, and the 
Earl is pleased with and proud of the beauti- 
fal woman he has made his own. 

“Your wife is quite a beauty,” says her 
ye of ane cg ee er is ones, oid 

are in the grea\ -room, 
as | white satin. ‘ She make quite a 
sensation next season. It is such an uncom- 
mon style. You must bring her over to the 
Hirst soon.” 

sited Inthe canie maetek cteinae 
gra e openly-ex, 

Sf this celebrated leader of fashion and. ton. 
‘*T shall be most pleased to.do so.” 

“Who was your cousin’s wife?” asks the 
great lady of Silver, later on, when Marian, 
yielding te her hueband’s wishes, consents 
reluctantly to sing. 

“ Well—really—I—don't exactly know,” she 
replies in a hesitating way, which is meant 
and which succeeds in arousing her Grace’s 
curiosity and doubts. ‘‘She was a Miss 
Ormond. He told us that, but—very little be- 
sides. You know what men are,” she goes 
on, with a little ‘shrag. of her 
shoulders; ‘‘they see a pretty face, fall in 
love with it, and—marry it, no matter what is 
in the background.” 

* Ah! and so you think your cousin has 
been foolish enough to do that?” 

‘© Well, really, I can’t say. As I told your 
Grace, for the simple reason that I don’t 


' know.” 


* Ah!” ejaculates the Duchess of Elmhirst 
again, gathering her laces round her, sitting 
up very straight in her chair, and — 
to wish devoutly that she had not invite 


Lord Marindin to his wife to the Hirst. 
‘*You are not entirely ay, are you?”’ 
asks Lady Silver, a few days , a8 she and 


Marian sit together in the Watteau cabinet, 
a with some filmy lace work. 

“My mother was English,” replies the 
Countess briefly. 

“ And your father?” 

‘*He was half Norwegian,” still more 
briefly. 

“And I wonder what the other half was,” 
muses Lady Silver, watching her cousin’s wife 
through her half-closed lids. “You've gota 
secret, my lady, and I'll do my best to find‘it 
out, though you play your part very well, and 
don’t let much appear on the surface,” 

“You sing remarkably well,” she on, 
still watching intently the beautiful face of 
the chatelaine of Marindin. 

* Do you think so?” 

‘*Yes. You have a grand voice, and it has 
been well cultivated. You sing with all the 
ease and finish one generally meets with only 
in professional singers,” concludes the Duke's 
a daringly. 

She speaks somewhat at random, but the 
arrows goes ight home. Marian’s cheek 
flushes, and she manages to murmur 
some words of thanks for the rather doubt- 
fal compliment she feels fearfully embar- 
rassed, for it dawns upon her that the Earl 
has not told his relatives what she has been, 
and she feels instinctively that Lady Silver 
is her enemy, grudges aud envies her the 
position to which has been raised, and 
will watch her closely, to discover, if she can, 
all the events of her past life. 

“Captain Olissold fancies he saw you in 

‘‘ Marian,” breaksin Lord Marindin's voice, 
as he enters the little cabinet; ‘‘I want you 
to go down to the village and play the Lady 
Bountiful to some of ao and call 
at the Vicarage. Old Palmer is a bit of an 
anchorite, and shuts himself up with 
mummies, aged eleven thousand years, 
ancient coins, antique farniture, and art 
treasures of all sorts, and neglects somewhat 
his daughter, a charming girl of about six- 
teen, whose acquaintance I should like you 
to cultivate, as I am sure you will find her a 
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congenial companion. Can you go now, my 
love ?”’ ; 

** Yes, certainly,” says the Countess, rising 
with alacrity, glad of anything that will put 
an end to her cross-questioning. 

« Will you accompany me, Lady Silver?” 

She feels that politeness demands she shall 
ask the cold-eyed woman she is beginning to 
fear to go with her, and hopes she will refuse, 
but her are doomed to disappointment. 

“I shall be very pleased to call at the 
Vicarage with you,” she replies, ‘‘and renew 
my acquaintance with the Vicar ;” and so they 
set off together and visit the model cottages 
in the village and give money to some, 
and promise flannel to the rheumatic old 
people, and wine and strengthening broth to 
the ailing young ones ; and then they go on to 
the Vicarage—a quaint house, almost entirely 
overgrown, in front, by the close foliage of a 
Cotoneaster, surrounded by firs and elms and 
oaks, alder trees, which entertain a colony of 
noisy rooks, whose wrangling wake the echoes 
of Pe ape silent place, vm 

motherly person, w rubicund, smiling 
view surrounded by a cap frill which has 
all “appearance of an Elizabethan rnff, 
answers the deep clang of the bell, and shows 
the ladies into a long room, with heavily- 
beamed ceiling, and old-fashioned deeply- 
sunk windows, and richly-carved, high. backed 


chairs. 

‘* Master will be proud and honoured to see 
yon. my fady,’”’ says the elderly handmaiden, 

bbing and curtseying before Marian. 

“And I hope your young mistress is at 
home, and that I shall see her as well,” sa 
the Countess, remembering her husband's 
instructions, and determined to try and please 
him to the utmost of her ability. 

«Yes, my lady,” and with another bob, and 
flourish-of her huge cap-frills, the old woman 
disappears, and shortly the door opens and 
admits the Vicar, a placid, mild old man, with 
silvery white hair, a beard like the Patriarch’s, 
and a sweet, low voice, and his daughter, a 
young, dark-eyed girl, with a pretty, innocent 

1 ms pam os Pee jeoee ee ail ee ne 
&@ great fancy, and o away gai ’ C) 
Iasy. Silver talks to Mr. Palmer. ! 

** You must come and stay with me at the 
Royal,” says Marian after a while, when they 
rise to leave, ‘‘if your father can spare you, 
and make a long stay,” 

‘*Thank you, Lady Marindix,’”’ he replies, 
‘*T shall be more than glad for my little girl 
to stay with you. This is but a dull place 
for youth to flourish in, and I fear my thoughts 
are 60 much in the past that Iam poor com- 
pany for Ada.” 

“Then I shall expect you to come the day 
wer Thank you, my ied 

- my lady,” answers the youn 
girl, dimly." shall be very glad ts 
come ” 

And then they take their leay 
the mead which is_ offered them” ts ae uaint 
little tumblers, of like antiquity with the rest 
of the establishment, and the biscuits, which 
icok as though bs. Ayres come out of the ark, 

o slowly towards the Royal. In 
the © they meet a crowd of ga pers 
and men half- ing something. 

‘*What is it? Has anything happened?” 
asks Lady Silver in her imperious way. 

‘Yes, my lady,” says the gamekeeper, 
touching his cap. “ There’s bin some poacher 
arter the young birds, aud we caught one o’ 
the chaps, and in the tussle he’s got a bit o’ 
& knock on the head. We're takin’ him down 
to the village to be plastered and spunged, and 
then to the lock-up. The audacity o’ the 
warmint,” he concludes, me red ‘Sto dare 
prowl about, in broad daylight,” and in his 
ether: -pacrere he shakes the more than half 
in wretch, who is firmly held on either 
side by his subordinates, and d 8 his face 
with its intensely black moustaches, and thick 
dark hair, matted and clotted with blood. 

As Lady Marindin’s eyes rest for the space 
of an instant on the pallid face an exclama- 
tion of horror bursts} from her lips, and 





clutching her companion’s arm she drags her 
forward, exclaiming,— 

“Oh merciful heavens, how horrible !’’ 

‘““What is the matter?” asks the other, 
coolly, ‘Have not you courage enough to 
aed > a little blood, and a man’s battered 

e ” 

‘Yes! No—no!” murmurs Marian, ;inco- 
herently. ‘“ That face!” 

“ Well, what about it? Has been rather a 
handsome one, I should say—looks like a 
foreigner.” 

‘Do you think so?” she asked, nervously. 

‘*Yes; but what was there about it to 
frighten you?”’ 

“ Nothing. yg ae gal falters Marian, 
off her guard, ‘I fancied—he was like some 
one—I need to know—long ago.” 

‘*Oh, indeed !’’ remarks Lady Silver, with 
80 much emphasis that the Countess sees she 
has made a mistake, and played into the hands 
of her enemy, “A lover, I suppose, come to 
seek charity now that you are mistress of a 
vast fortune. Take care, though,” she goes on 
with a sneering laugh, ‘‘ Noel doesn’t like his 

reserves poached on.” 

But the Countess answers never a word, 
only stifles the groan that rises to her white 
lips, and hurries on through the calm sweet- 
ness of the summer’s eve, and when she 
reaches the Castle goes in by a side entrance 
straight to her own room, and flinging herself 
on the Jace-trimmed satin coverlet of her bed, 
buries her face in the pillow, moaning,— 

“Can it be? Was it only a chance likeness, 
or can the dead come to life? Is the only joy 
my dreary existence hasfever known over 
already. Must I leave the husband who is 
dearer to methan life? Oh, Heaven, pity me, 
spare me that!” and bursting into fresh sobs 
the Countess wrings her hands, and worn out 
by the violence of her emotions, after’a time 
sinks into a sort of apathy, from which she is 
aroused by the voice of her maid, asking if 
my lady will dress for dinner. 

‘*T am too ill, Marie, to eopent to-night. 
Will you tell my lord so, and him to ex- 
cuse me, and bring me acup of strong tea? 
The heat, I think, has overpowered me.” 

“ Yes, my!lady,” replies the discreet French- 
woman, gliding away to do her bidding. 

‘Marian seems quite overcome,” observes 
the Earl to Lady Silver, after dinner. “I 
suppose the walk to the village was too much 

or her,” 

“Yes,” assents his cousin, with veiled spite, 
“or the sight of the handsome poacher’s 
battered head.” 

‘‘Ah, did you meet him as he was bei 
taken to gaol? Poor darling, she did not te 
me that! It was quite enough to upset her,” 
and without waiting to hear more he moves 
away among his guests, followed by the gaze 
of a pair of cold eyes. 

‘* Fool; fool! poor, infatuated fool !'’ mutters 
the possessor of them. “Be happy while you 
may, for I think you have married a woman 
who will be a blot.on your scutcheon ;” and 
following the Earl’s example, she goes among 
the guests, and with inuendoes, shrugs of her 
shoulders, and half-finished sentences conveys 
to most of them the impression that there is 
some mystery at the back of Lady Marindin’s 
sudden indisposition connected with her past 
life, which is not as reputable as it might be. 





CHAPTER V. 


‘6 Ah me! the golden time ; 

But its hours have passed away. 

And the beauty and the joyance of the early days 

o’er,’’ 

Summer is long over, the chill November 
winds sweep around the Royal, whirling the 
dead leaves high in the air. The sun is 
struggling through the mists of autumn, trying 
to brighten with his rays the sodden landscape 
on which the Countess gazes, with eyes that 
are somewhat sad. 

The Earl and Lady Silver, who is a splendid 
horsewoman, have ridden to the meet, and 


€ 





Marian is alone with little Ada Palmer, who, 
truth to tell, has been her chief companion 
during the last few months, for Silver’s seeds 
of defamation have taken root, and the 
county people are a little shy of mixing much 
or being very intimate with the new mistress 
of Marindin Royal, who is, as her detractor 
is wont to say, with a shrug of her silk-clad 
shoulders, ‘‘ nobody knows who.” 

They will come to t gatherings at the 
Castle, but led by her Grace of Elmhirst, they 
decline close and intimate acquaintance with 
Marian, Lord Marindin has not noticed this, 
having been engrossed with schemes for the 
improvement of his long-neglected lands, his 
shooting, hunting and riding, and as is always 
the case, has not heard a e word of the 
soandal circulated about the woman than 
whom none is nearer or dearer to him in the 
whole world; and Mr. Palmer, buried among 
his curios, has heard no word against the fair 
fame of one with whom his daughter associates 
80 much, 

*¢ What shall we do this afternoon, little one, 
#0 amuse ouresives?’’ asks the Countess, 
moving away from the window. “It is not 
pleasant for a walk,”’ 

‘* Whatever you wish,” replies the Vicar's 
little daughter. 

‘‘No. Whatever you wish,” with a smile. 
* You are to choose.” 

* Well, I should like to go through the un- 
inhabited rooms in the east wing, if your lady- 
ship will let me.” 

‘To search for a ghost ?”’ asks her ladyship. 
“* Well, we will go and see what is to be seen,” 
and getting the keys from the housekeeper 
they go off through the long, low-cei 
passages that lead from one wing to the other, 
and climb up flights of stone stairs till they 
come to asuite of great rooms at the top of 
the castle opening out of each other. 

Vast, ghostly, echoing places, Most of them 
empty, dim, gloomy an e, A few 
have wooden arranged round the wailz, 
and Ada, with the eager curiosity of youth, at 
once tries the keys, and finding some that fit, 
unlocks them with difficulty and rammages the 
contents, 

They are mostly rich clothes, that have te- 
longed to dead an Wogene Tentervilles. There 
are quaint sacques, brocaded satins, sweepin 
court trains, knee-breeches, rich gold-lace 
velvet coats, such as Claude du Val and the 
gentry of his profession are generally depicted 
in; white perukes, costly ruffles, ancient broad- 
toed shoes|with huge flaps and glittering buckles 
slender rapiers, with flexible highly-polished 
blades, and daggers with jewelled handles, mere 
toys, yet dangerous death-dealing toys. 

trewn about here and there are old Chip- 

dale chairs, armless, legless, and sadiy 
Pilapidated ; ebony cabinets, damaged and 
worm eaten; faded tapestries, cracked bits of 
rare china, a big sofa, stiff and uncomfortable, 
clearly of the Queen Anne period ; numerous 
spidery-legged little tables of any and every 
period, and some richly carved linen coffers or 
chests. 

On one of these Marian seats herself and 
watches her little friend as she tosses over the 
costly relics of the past. 

**Oh, look, Lady Marindin, isn’t this exqui- 
site?” she cries suddenly, holding up a white 
satin sacque, hand-embroidered, with pale 
blue forget-me-nots, and trimmed with rare 


point. 

“Yes, that is lovely!” and the Countess takes 
it, and looks at it closely, feeling vaguely that 
she has seen it before. 

**And look, here are the ornaments to wear 
with it; turquoise set in Indian gold, and the 
fan, white feathers, with jewelled handle ;” and 
Ada displays her treasures, and after deposit- 
ing them on the ugly Queen Anne sofa turns 
again and plunges her hands into the press, 
bringing out a quaint round box, which she 
opens. “Here is the hair powder, the rouge 
and the patches, everything complete. Oh! 
Lady Marindin, do put it on.” 

** Why don’t you, Ada?” 

“Tam tco small and dark, It will suit you 
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heeatifally,, geinge fair,,| Do let.me dress you 
uprin it, andere, you will.be to some 
ef the ladies DLenserville in the portiait gal- 
may 122 

So-s fier, e-time. Marian yields tothe.coaximg 
ef the y vag giti, for whomsbe has conceived 
euch en «ffestion, and allows-ker to slip the 
luove #ati4 no be, over hep tight-fitting eashmero 
dress, to claty shemessive turquoise eollar 
rou oth her 4erdas,, the bracelets on ‘her arms, 


sat) Shippers em breidered tometoh, takes-the 
fan inher haad,\aad walks slowly -acresa the 
polished eal. oandt, -bex heels tapping aad 
oar 81 gobs BURL GUT VE YS eharself in. a 

et cold-freqmed+antiqne a 
sire 0 wel dge i -eomve ba dua coneep 
604-4e Bp. og 

Postmen saicapenbenkie figuxe .betere. it 
faidiably, i: damly and indistinotly, and the 
Countess starts at her own reflection. Wihese 
bes site-seen. it, before ? 

* Le amit sou perfectly!” ories littleyAda; 
regivding her, with admizing eyes, . *Xou 
Onght to have — portrait peintedin is.” ./ 

* Yes,” acsetite Lady Mavindim, dreamily, 
still regarding her image and. :tauiag gher 
meuerg. 

‘Come into the next’ teom Weill wee 
whatistbere,” and she followa the ozitewiy, 
her zieh robe trailing. after her, 

*“ There is not mach here,” 

‘*Oaly seme old :pietazes- sl ~wonder'why 
thasone hes iéts face 4o.the-wall. J must. see 
wbat it is; please came and belp.me to tern 
it.” 

‘“Litthe enriosity” laughs Manian, as.ske 
pete cms ones hem cnd beige, t0.\tame the 
framelesd picture. 

An exclesmatien, -telf horsen, halt emens. 
ment, breaks Scaenlen ne her eyes fall _ 
is, for it 18 thedell length, life-sizo,portzraito 
the wonsent, wheet miniataze ber husband tore 
down frem the: walls of the portrait gallery 
the day ske came to the-Castle,.and, what is 
more, aie eces that.she hes donned ‘the .cos- 
tame in which wicked Madame Dorothy :has 
been painted. 

There they are—the érsaling, flower-emy 
broidered reba, the high-heeled -shoeg,:. the 
costly jewrla, the qaaint fan, and surmouns- 
thent them ‘the lossy, 'mutineus face, with. ita 
Srown .eyes, pe ee oe amelie at 
fair, lightly-pewdered hair 

+* Way. you are aresaed. dike tha. -pititre. 
1s must heve.been her sacque. Why ienithebe 
withthe others inthe gallery ?’... 2 29! 

“ She was a bad,womem?"” replies Marian, 
in. a low.tone, seagediy able to take her-eyes 
from ative dace; which isfresh, blooming, .life- 
like, gud the'orbs, which -seeta to;meck anf 
threaten ber with, their insolent 
triumph and shaceleseness. “Help me oles 
take off these clethes;’’ and-wreaching 
ber head she motes-towarda the ym g 6 me 
mocking-/anogh dheoks bér end she sees Lady 
Silver standing there, her riding abit, 
gathered up in ene hand, a sheavy whip ‘in 
the other. 


(To be  coneludedin othr merct). ° 





-) aera <2 


RAOETIAL. 





Sick or Gosp Burevine.— Getting the prize 
at a dog-sitoww, 

“ Mise. an’ its yourself that any det mahow 
they [make ‘ice azeams?” ‘In frnth Ican ; 
don’t they Bake them in cowld oveng, to be 
sure,”’ 

TuERE are numerous new styles.of 
dieplayed thia summer, but.all will be worn 
jast high enough to.take out.the eyes of reckless 
pedeatrians. 

A sBicerton asserts ‘that a marzied man 
never has a cold dinver, for, when he.happens 
to go home late his wiferalway makes ¥% hot 


for him. 


iom ok | 





Aways gave ® cattle farm, ‘to bis six sors. 


Why is that farm like. the docus of adens? 
The son’s-rays mect there (the: sons raise, 
meat, there), 

“T'mosarprised, John!” said an old laity, | 
mhen she found the butler helping himself»6 | 
some of her finest old port.— So’ &mmol, 
mma’an,! wes the vatin:reply ; a I thought 2s 
were gone out,” 


“AVHkE you ever caught ‘in “a stilden || foe 
eqvall "asked an did yathtsmiir of ally 


citizen. —* Well, I should Thelped 40 
tite good ‘mhany**T ‘have , up| 
@iglif babies! ” R 5 
Ox man complained to Foote that another 
man had rained his character, ‘So much the | 
better,” feptied the wit. ‘It. was a bad one, 
and the sooner’ ee destroyed the more’ to | 





bad mark 4 
Mow. et sball Io ‘with this | 
stick?” —Johnnie: “Why, .go fora 


papa. ” bie 

“What do you thinkref imy monetaphe?.’ ’ 
seked a young men of hisgisl,‘‘Oh,itreminds | 
meof a city.in a new colony,” was the answer. 
“in what respect, pray?” the 
survey fe lange anes: ant the detthers.are 


straggling,” 
AO MASTER was!interrogating s olass: ‘of boys 
on the evbject:of cloth the other day. ‘oWhat 


is this, George?’ said the principal, eae 
a bright-eye@ ‘papil’s upper garment, * 
juaket, ie.” “hat wae it made eas | 
?” “Phe pupil, after « few minates’ Load 
flection prady ache ween, bit?” 

Srove Okxror:"T dont thitk I fet with 
the-masses.”” ‘Adnifrer : “Nonseriss ! Youre | 
earning golden fons.” Stump Orator: 
“Yes, if look# lke it, when I opeak night 
after night, ‘and ever réceive the ‘least 
appladte”” Manifrer: ““Phat’s what T suid. 

Silence is golden, you Iniow.” 
A Guns of Fa ame, height 
lence was sa aie seo oy strat 
21 aoe! 


of stat 
ety bene re BPE 
"Tet 
do Hh th it?7”— % 
iy. 


“child !”” 
‘Tr was after the concert, and a well wa 


ico asked age 
por ‘been jntrodneed. how heliked her her 


ou sang charmingly, madam. 
you select gnch.a horrid pice of ict 4 


pee gt epee 


why, Jia" son sle meleai such stalin +0 
wiga 7.” Dh, that-ia my present. Wa 
“No,” said Fogg, ae 
foat' what may semezt0 ms’ ‘another world ; 
tide the act of @yinig thatcfills tac with -acn0r 
ofnemeless dread. 21 «don't like the ‘ideaof 
evessing @atk *viver: Io —— a ateaia 
Of the water,2:vyou‘know.”” “Yi 
nose worry: "you,”” ened rm ae a 


when you geached the | sree of arya goer oo 


PR at Yackive. Baker’: “Yea, mum’; 
pur wy name on my. bread to eo 

- rivals from imitating my Icaves and get- 
ting my custom,” Housekeeper : ‘‘ A wise pre- 
caution, But was thaf bread you left here 
yesterday genuine ?** ** Oh, yes, mum.” “ Then 
I would suggest that yom add ‘something 
besides your name to the loaves.” nanee 
tainly, moun, if you ssy so. What isiit?” 
“ The date.” 

—— ‘haf been 'to.the-honse of'a rm peonrs 

to play with taechildreo. ‘‘ Well, Joh 

asked his mother eee return,” «Ghd poe 
enjoy yourself?’ ‘Ob, yes,me pana they ere 
gehgto have for-dimner.” 


hier Me Ss , one 
és.” —" What -you 
VA Yrs it into a cradle 


friehatew 
I toldeyeu peng paren NG an ma 
never repeat what you have heard in-people's 
houses?”’ ‘“Bat, ma, I didn’s hear anything | 
abont thestew—I smelled it-with my rose.” 


 Wrent 
‘| Tonite es 
fon a gta Hee ‘to takeme 


“ont Ie Ll, were to ofier. toi marry you)” aaid-a 
particularly disagreeable young man’ to of 
vpitetty young lady, “Sim Whaticase wonld I 


'| sfind you 2”): \Inr'the obijetive, i abersweethy 


replied. 
cog eh thooa gt ime en 
— yee ‘of nog 


‘ae Wrst 3 ie toguised a ap 
ie: arf . Re Aga ye 


‘tastes z,,” ee all cate 


od _Some— Village school. ..Lady 
poe ac ay chilé)— ‘Jane, wig d 


ei ming Be she 
‘te ome ard, fou ne ne # 
- ere latré’s él dest aon! Was pather 4 sitopré- 
‘too, His father’ ofie: day told 9’ tenant—"T 
86 veh A HHS {ler abroad.” 


oe 29”? “Ro et 
wna” to be suré, “But, Tordsake; 
winna the Watll tee! 


pe gh eee glided 


en we are sailing round this Sioemiaet saul 


| Rete aeaes foward heave enn 
Haven ile Leyes eearthly 
foot ids a mighty | ari tf 
ier: Pirrurvs -sheus cwadtingg tow thie train 
wt Eusex Junction, Vermont 





Pies rss 
p t 
art ‘fh aoa & 4 
iy n't . me? oe a 
#lape whin it thun 


.oAapoldaman would ict bellovnie 2onkT Hear 
his wife talk five milex*bytelsphons. — 

detter: half was in a country store whe 
aniles away where'there wes:a telephone, and 
thesceptic wasialso in. waplace where'thare wae 
@ similar instrument, and, on' being toldvhee 
toloperate:it, ke obold ly up andshouted 


walked 
a - Mes he At that inscantlighming 


teetephotio wire vambkuosked ‘the 
vand ed hélecrani Bled. to'liis fecfthe 
y cried, bs That’ 5 Jane, avery timet” ° 


bese 





about, 


A s7ax.merahanteancht a hikwiee 
wah ru ‘* Ffullo, shere,” dao smmg 
nae athe box?” 4 Ob, 


vothing,” 
dah pou. eet away 
want, I've. 
Seer fon she soash airwoulen? 


Nakaodhen Soormty Nors.—fie: “Fins Ba 


folks,” He: Well, Mi 
mete you ‘Jaugh fit fo ‘kill yerse’f to see de 





airs and styles « 
{ soso bce doy 








<SH 2 


on 


oe 


Veuvuv? we 


rT wT OowRve 


— Se ae ES 


ee VS a] 





ua 


‘trembled under 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue late Dake of Brunswitk-Wolfenbiittel, 
er, to give his fall name, Augustus bonis 
William Maximilian Prederiv, had:no expen: 
sive tastes... Hetoved music, but, uxlike the 
eosentridi Monarch of Bavaria, ke built and 
endowed no theatres, Thus the income: de- 
tived f. his ‘mives in thé Duchy of Oéls 
coondee Op year by year, gathered and in- 
creased, until, dying at sevensy-eight, he-haa 
loft.a-fortune valued. at figteon millions .of 
pounds: -steri‘n Who - will succeed: him? 
Whether ike of Cuniberland may et 
the leék, whether the Dake of Caimbridge nay 
anexpectedly he called Me. or, still more 
likely atili, oe theland- aoe gp a a 

will : Samaliow alae Dueby, «must a 
known ; as also whether Franz Josef, 
already wealthy, or’ the Dake of Cumbertanti 
will inherit this magietree'ot fifteen “* plums.” 


one oe Princess of Wales and 
rinde#s’ Cbristian anda onan 

pany met at St, Patil’s er ightsbridge, 

to ‘witness ‘the © of the | af Baer “of 

Stafford, eldest Oe ttllien the Dake 

jand, with the Millicent St. Clair 

a eldest Banghier of ‘the Earl-of Roas- 


lym: -dBhe marriage took «place .by- special 
hence a6 one 0” olock, wtiwVuar 


ttived. 

pine ag the f nr me was reserved for 

guests and mamerous relatives and 

friends ef the :contsacting couple, and the 

sine, ‘The penorgeivileged with 

pena Ell rag sof Stafford 

was ded by te art of Fife as best man. 

The bride, who entered the church at one 

oe with ber father, was.received.by her 

bridesmaids, aud the choristers ‘met the 

peder procession anff‘preceded ‘ft'to the ¢han- 
cel, singing a n' 


rf 


‘The bride wore a very beantifal dress com- 
cee hess, peatl pyr satin, the long 
é qo ith pea the top, and bor. 

Pb a silver trim. 
rented embroidered ‘ali 
intermixed with 

‘showing on 


pete as gue bow. the other 

eaught-with bunches of orange: flowers, 

Tux d of Exin are taking a.step in 

‘At the Royal may 
Ooémmencements nine-of them were 

Bactstors of tte, Having: passed successfally 


ieee pet 


‘all: the tions. “Te fair 


graduates are young, and most of them 
are possessed.of attractions. which were set 
off sather:than concealed .by the prominence 
thet newly-acquired caps, gowns, and 
, On one happy misiden was ‘conferred 
sical. degree, and-her composition was 
med on the great organ’for the benefit 
#electicrowd who filled. the large shall 


4 


Lad 
mel 
So 
= 


und 


| to. occupy an importawt fpesttion 
ds opsn to, mea as well that 
yuuieare vwere in circulation: on:-tas 
subject of the’ style of dress to be-wérn, ‘and 
the mode of proceeding to be adopted. 
Bome of the ladies concerned Sead that the 
Dake of Abercorn was likely to bestow a 
m” Kies; a few believed that 
ti gh skirt was de rigueur ; Koper that 
ck velvet wasthe regulation garb ; and more 
fas that a Tow ot ine 
chairg was to deck the platform, and ox these, 
within, full range of the opera-glasses of the 
apectatora, ‘the nine nurses were fo sit, as 
stiff and as uncomfortable as a sét of mine- 
pins. However, it turned out when the a 
day came that. not one of 
authorities was indlined to make half such 4 
fuss over them as they expected. The cere- 
then , Of Course, ‘Was more interesting than if 
Thad not graced it with their presence, 


a 


“Thésso unuseal for women | 


their fellow.students expressed, without | 


the slighest sign of jealousy, their a em 
of ho een hens on the part: ot thei 
‘Glever sisters, 


| 


— 


| which “pos 


STA TINTLOS. 


ee 


| Thera .were 2,858,978 gesounts, cmesanioing 
} Open at the ‘Post-office savings bank.on (Dee. 
31, 18935; represeitting £41:,768,808 Ss. 94, 

‘Tus German Par’s.—From recent etatistios 
we learn’ that thé 5 gina Of newspspers in the 
German lavgitage published in be ussia .; is 
1,635, with. aboat 5.000 000) sabseribers; in 
Baden, Bavaria, and Wartemberg 652 in all, 
with 1} million uadscribers 5° inc the - smaller 
German: rite with: about! 630,000" anb- 
scribers } if Lorraine 52,° ‘Wish 120.770 
subscribers ; giving.a total of Germaa-news- 
pspers,.in the Bia srt empire of 25,799. In 
Aastria-Hangary, «again, 
politfoni-jownumls, Let-witoh 297-are in Ge¥man 
and 221: m‘p rena Tn 1882 the fol. 
lowing classes of books were, me pnp labed.t Ger. 
aplls ant speads sae -@ountries :— 


ibliographies, 
att Fon, at BOP stew, 1570 smedicitie, 
839; natural ‘felence, 799: philosophy, 155 ; 
eehook books, 11,851 books fot thildren 401 ; 
in qlessioal, xd. Easter ‘langdages, 577; in 

modera,languages, 439 ; in Slav and Hanga- 
rian , ogmages, 48 ; history, biography, ‘me- 
moirs, 3085 gengraphy, 364 ;mathematics: and 
sstronomy; '199; military: art; Veterinary art, 
344; , 679; architecture, énginest- 
ing, *&e, 372.5 - forests, chase,; mines, <2, U16; 
fiction, pine draara, &o, 1291 ; ‘fine arts, 
music stenography, &., 558; novels, 599; 
freemasonry, 281 ; miscellaneous, 404; maps, 
346, Total, .13;905,. In 1862 the’ total was 
only 9,779. mrt? © 





GEMS. 

We have a thousand reasons wherewith to 
condemn our néi poeghiswat not’one where- 
with to excuse 

Do all you can: Pa ote’, amd then fear lest 
you may fall, aud by the grace of.Heaven you 
are safe, 

WHEN & mati wy ebat is-getting’a little old, it 
may be turned, The older his brain is, the 
less excuse theréis for its‘being turned. 

PRETENCES, go. & great. way with men that 
take fair. words and moagisteriél looks for 
current payment, - 


| If false they cannot/harty you, unless you are 


a man his weak points, and forewarn him 
against failure and trouble. 


© elle he TE 


ai notes {HOLD TREASURES. 


t 9 





—— 

“To Destroy Bap Aves. Greasea plato with 
tard, ‘and? ipl it! state wate vobanieanl:. 1 i 

a tawebtrs ane 40. thatthe atits-can ol 
on the plate easily; they will forrake avy food 
for lard; when the plate is well’covered ‘with 
them, turn. it Bier bot fire of goale; they will 
d@vep into, the fire, and you oan ‘then reset: the 
plate for aeother eatch. mere a: gh witl 
clean them'‘out 


To Loosen tire Grass Srovreats or Saigrinkty 
Borrizs,Axp Decixrers.— With a feather rub 
a drop Mee ae: of olive oil roand the stopple, 
close to tile ‘riouth of the bottle or decanter, 
whigh mact.be. then placed before the fine, a“ 
the distanae-of-a foot or eighteen inches, in 
“i. see iy Inet ig ag the eds 
8 wo tween the stapple 
the neck. Whee the bottle or decanter has 
grown warm, gently strike the stopple on one 
side and on the other with a light woeden 


iustrument ; then try itvwith the hand, Ifit 
‘will not yet move, plate it again béefore'tke 
fire, adding, if you choose, another drop toil, 
After ewe ee as Lanes and by 
bse process, however 

stoppte may be fastend in, you w vay 
‘Tength succeed in loosening it. 





Censvne and criticisms never hart anybody. 


wanting in character; and if true, they show. 


forty ships. and 
Spanish 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


oe 


A Farser has no right to do business or 
worry himself out of health in -rrder to‘keep 
young men sand women in idleness. Tt ‘is 
better for both father and children that they 
gooul at once to earn their breadjand get 
that'training which the world never spires'to 
those who will nat take it from a father, 


Portman ‘sleoping cats, ndw 80. familiar to 

us, haye have yeh only just completed their. first 

a.century. The pionesr sleeping 

oar cor one August night from Bloomington, 

putnale U.S.,.40. Chicago, and conisined but 
four passengers, who paid, 2a apiege. 


Socks and stockings are no longer.to.be worn 

Hugiand, but:the feet are anly.to be clad 
in-warm; boots, So, atleast; the Paris-Figzro 
declares, informing us that the “fathers of 
faniilids’”’ ‘have deeply‘stadied this question, 
and are convinced that stockings ate Hot only 
useless, but perfectly injariousfrom a hygienic 
point of view. 


History mm tum Lord Mayor's Saow.—The 
historical. section of the. procession on Lord 
Mayor’s Day (November 10), when Mr, Alder- 
man Net will be eseorted from, the Guiid- 
halt to the’ Law Courts, will be of an interest- 
ing character. ‘The representation will include 
two Norman knights, with banaer, followed 
by. William the Conqueror on horseback in 
armour. Then.will cometwo knights-with.a 
banuer bearing the inscription, The Charter, 
aD. 1067," The City’s Charter fs in these 
words :— William the king friendly salutes 
William ie Bishop and Godfrey the Porfreve 
and -all.,tle ome within London, ‘both 
French and glish,-and I declare that I 

*you'to ‘be “all law-worthy, as you were 
ig the days of King Edward; and 1 grant 
that ar child:shall be his father’s eis, 
after his. father’s days, aud I wiil, not 
any person to.de you wrong. God keep ar 
A car’ with four’horees will follow, and then 
the original charter in a gold.box on a raised 
dads, guarded by ‘‘ manizaries ” with drawn 
swords, will sucesed. Nexticome:two knights 
with a banner bearing the 1uscription,“‘ Richard 
Goar de Lion, in'whose reign'the first Mayor 
ofLendon was created.” Richerd I., atterided 
by several.mounted kuiyhts..dreased as cru- 
po mag will follow. Tien: witi appear four 
knights, with the banner insoribed *: Heuricus 
Fitz-Alwyne, firat Mayor, Ad. 1189,” and 
others with the banmera ‘‘ Edward HI. ‘hela 
tournament in Cheapside, 1329,"’and ‘‘ Richard 
Il. (Wat Lyier Rebellion).” ‘Next. will come 
@ car:on-whieh will be depicted as+a.tabiesn, 
#Toerd Mayor Walworth standing over::the 
rg Bo Wat Tyler, whom ho Mas just tain, 

in delapding th @ King;” and -atter.that.a car 
drawn by twelve ponies, witha lad represent- 

ing Dick Whittington at Higkgare, leteping 
to Bow bells, with banners inscribed, ** Tarn 
ain, Whittington, thrics Tord Mayor of 
nm,” and,“ Sir Richard. Whittington, 
dhslen dhevd Aap or of Loendou,—1398. 1406, 
‘and 1419,” ‘Next will come two knights 
besring a baoner, with the inscripcon, 
“ Edward Vi, founder ef Carist's. Hot- 
pital, 1553,” followed: by twenty-four Biue- 
coat boys, with this bantier “AN praize to our 
founder, King Edward VI,’’ ‘Teen will come 
Sir Walter Raleigh and knighis bearing she 
banner, ‘‘ Qaeen ; ‘Bliaabe zabeth on charger as at 
Tilbury Fort, 1588,” ‘and’ more knights carry- 
ing the banner, ‘Phe citizens of London sent 
10,000 men to repel the 
Armada.” Au equesirienne repre- 
senting Queen Elizabeth will succeed thege 
banners. Afterwards r-presentations con- 
nected with Egypt and India will form part 
of ‘the show, sach as sailors with a Nile beat, 
a herd of camels, with Soudanese sttendants 


and ridden by men in costume representing 
our army in Egypt, and several vlephanta, 


with rajahs in howdahs. ‘The armour end 
costumes will be copied from ancient engrav- 
ings in the pos:ersion of the City of Londen. 


’ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. E.—We have never heard of anything of the kind. 


E. W. G.—The translation of the sentence is that 
* Opportunity makes the thief.’ 

A. B. W.—All you have to do is to write the young 
lady a respectful letter, telling her that you would like 
to have the privilege of a correspondence with her. 

E. W.—Fuller’s earth is a kind of clay that attracts 
and absorbs grease, is sometimes used to take grease 
spots out of pine wood tab!es and floors. 

P, L. M. —Obey your parents. Do not think of eloping. 
Your beau does 4 recommend himself to us by ae 
proposition. The hair enclosed is black. 


E. G. G.—Many persons object to kissing those who 
are com tive strangers. young lady showed her 
good will by offering her cheek. 


C. C.—Such a marriage would be fllegal, and the man 
could be prosecuted for my. If you wish to pro- 
secute your husband you better employ a good 


lawyer. 
W. E. G.—If you desire to win this young lady you 
had better propose immediately. She is probably in 


doubt as to your intentions. Settle the matter at once 
by offering her yeur hand in marriage. 


T. D. D.—You had better take no such chances. Such 
mai with old men seldom prove comfortable or 
profitable. You might not get the money after all 
Take counsel with your modesty. Do not marry until 
yon can give your heart with your hand. 


D. L.—We do not think that your beau has acted in 
an honourable manner, and we advise you to let him go. 
Invite other ane, and divert your mind from him. 
We do not think that he intends to marry you, and it is 
foolish to dwell upon such an uncertain chance. 


P. C.—It is perfectly proper to invite an agreeable 
acquaintance to call upon you at your residence. It is 
the privilege of alady first to recogoisean acquaintance, 
and a gentleman should always wait until he is recog- 
nised before bowing. It is not usual for young ladies 
to kiss a gentl until engaged 


W..S. 8. —You have acted altogether properly. If the 
young man desires your love he will seek it. “Do not 
make any especial overtures for his society. Let him 
show a little enterprise. Treat him politely and invite 
him to call upon you, but nothing more. Invite other 
company. A rival sometimes serves as a spur to a back- 
wand onete. You write very nicely. 


A. R. C.—It is usual to propose to the young lady 
first, and if the proposal is favourably resetved, she 
refers the gentleman to her parents for their sanction, 
A young man’s intentions are usually made known 
to parents by his frequent visits and by preliminary 
conversations, so that his proposal is expected before 
it is made. Young ladies tell their mothers of such 
affairs, 


Boy A.—Do not be » ange» win a lady’s love 
and to en e yourself marry. ou are very young 
and InexPortenced as your leticr plainly shows. Wait a 
couple of years before thinking much of marriage, In 
the meantime visit the young lady as a friend. No 
young lady ever betrays her love until she is sought in 
fe - is op hs the F aemaqeensae to invite a 
you! y ou m. en you propose you 
will find out of yen are beloved. “ 


Lort1z,—Owing to the resocct, which our women de- 
serve and receive, unmarried lfdies are allowed more 
freedom and perhaps look about more boldly than in 
other countries, although, of course, most young ladies 
use their freedom in this respect sparingly. It is usual 
in this country to await recognition from ladies, so that 
you owe no apology ; but if you should meet the young 
lady in society it would be proper to allude to the matter. 
Your letter is very well written for one who has studied 
Englith for only two years. 


R. F. W.—1. Of the three great generals you name 
Ceesar was the only one who was successful to the end, 
or whose conquests proved permanent. On this account 
he is considered the greatest general. He was still more 
at ny mond the greatest man of the three. 2. The 

rd's Prayer in the original is in Greek, not Hebrew. 
8. Lindley Murray’s:Grammar is a painstaking work, 
which any one may still study with advantage. 4. The 
translation of your sentence is as follows: - ‘‘ The ve 
wise Socrates was accustomed to say that he himself 
knew nothing, except this very thing, that he knew 
nothing ; that the rest did not know even this.” 


Maysvup,—If they are living in the same house you 
should ask for both the bride and her mother, and if 
both should be out you should leave a card foreach. In 
regard to calling on the reception days, you must be 
governed by local customs, If the item in your paper 
was inserted for the purpose of notifying the friends of 
the young people, and in place of invitations, you should 
call on one of the reception dats, but if there is the 
slightest doubt in your mind on this point calf on some 
other day. Something will then probably be said about 
the receptions, and if you find you are expected to attend 





them, you can pay your friends the compliment of. 


another c-ll. You are, of course, one of t he bride’s 
** friends” in the conventional sense of the word. A 
daughter would be guilty of an insult to her mother if 
she refused the acquaintance of anyone whom ber 
mother had invited to her wedding. You should con- 
gratulate the young counle the first time you see them 
after their marriage, whether the time since their 
marriage has been long or short, 





W. A.—Do not make especial effort to win back 
the young man. If he believes idle tales without givin 
you a chance to refute them, he is too credulous, an 
scarcely worthy of much regard. 

C. A. G.—There can be little doubt but that the youn 
man has been trifling with jour friend. She shovl 
show a little more independent spirit, and not let him 
have quite so much his own way. 


G. G.—Sir Walter Scott, in q the proverb in one 
of his romances, says it is from the Spanish. He gives 
of my friends, and I will doteud myself seatnet the Los 

my lend m: a e hos- 
tility of my enemies.” , 


W. R.—There are various kinds of eers, and 
your mode of proceeding would what line of 
ee ee good would be 

you to on some engineer, tell htm what you want, 


and ask him for practical advice on the subject. 


E. V. B.—No doubt there are thousands who believe in 
a fortune- , and kindred matters. The 
world never been destitute of dupes of all kinds: 
but it is useless for you to attempt to impose your pre- 
tentious nonsense upon intelligent people. 

R. N. W.—It is not at all probable that it would be 
possible for you to obtain a loan on the terms you pro- 
pose, except from some friend who would not 

jider the repay it of the money of any great con- 
sequence in comparison with his desire to help you. 

A. L. L.—You are probibly decetved with regard to 
the estate of which 





be traced. It is not yet half a century since the 
first line of them was established. 


PANSY BLOSSOMS, 


Two pansy blossoms, fastened 
hen eg emblems fair ! 
Plucked by her gentle fin 5 
Worn in her soft brown ! 
So like our hearts united, 
To make a perfect whole. 
The same vows doubly plighted— 
Two yet one 


Softly I kissed them. Wildly 
My heart with gladness beat, 
To know she waited eager 
we again should meet ; 
To know she trusted fully ; 
To feel the placed in me 
That faith, so free from shadow, 
From doubt, from jealousy. 


Think of you? Darling, never 

A day nor hour has passed 
Without its hungry yearnings, 

Since last your form I e 
Soon I again shall eee you, 

And fold you to my heart! 
be — — after, 

‘0 live our lives apart. 
H. B. 8, 


E. E. K.— Do not marry either until you are free from 
doubt as to the one whom you love. It is not possible 
for a lady to be in love with two persons at the same 
time. You are too young to marry, andalittle time will 
solve all your perplexities. 


accepta le. ‘ 
are engaged, and do not see him.. It is better to be re- 
lieved ey aera a troublesome beau, if it is im; le 
to mrke him an agreeable friend. There is a motto 
which reads, ‘‘ Be off with the old love before you are 
on with the new.” 


L. V. G.—Your experience is common to many very 
young ladies. Your passion for this young man 
would probably disappear on better acquaintance 
him. It is merely a passing fancy, and you are in 
love with an ideal and not a real person, since you have 
— a bowing acquaintance with the real person. You 
will outgrow it in a few months, particularly if you 
should meet one who should be more attractive. 


0. W. J.—No one author is sufficiently well informed 
to write a really good book on so vast a subject as 
— as a whole. A good school history and 

ography, a c=nsus report, an encyclopedia pub- 
fished in America, are the best, materials for the aay 
of the country, and ty using your a and ears you 
can learn a good deal of great practical value which you 
will not findvin any book. 


R. A. Y.—There are seventy-six United States Sena- 
tors—two from each State. e terms of twenty-five 
expire in 1885, twenty-five in 1887, and twenty: -in 
1889. You will find their names in any political 
almanac. Of the entire number thirty-eight are 
Republicans, thirty-six Democrats, and two Readjusters 
or Coalitionists. 2. The terms of the Governors of the 
several States vary from one to four years. 3. Weknow 
of no sey —_ the at of legibilie” ers 
possesses the great merit o! an ver 

creditable to you. Zier . P 


y . ~ 
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Cc. W. G.—There is no such remedy as you mention. 
C. R G.—There is no such society. 


W. M. C —The will does not require a stamp, but 
must be propefly attested. 


C. C.--Carry out the plan, and you will probably suc- 
ceed ; but keep your own counsel. 


D. M C—1, It would last fourteen years, 2. Apply 
at the Great Seal Patent Office, 25, Southampton-build- 
ings, London, W.C. 


True Cuarity.—The wife can obtain a divorce on the 
ground of his desertion and his second ma’ . Ske 
ought to ascertain whether the husband is ly alive 
before she ma:ries again. 


A. BR, R.—We do not approve of sentimental correspon- 
dence until the parties are engaged. You had better 
wait until you see or hear from this gentleman. He 
may have met with another young lady, who may have 
driven all thoughts of you out of his mind. 


C. C,.M.—If you wish to be friendly you may bow to 
him when next you meet oa This ~alisten ten 
encouragement receive 
favour it should be only on yo owner an offer of mar- 
riage. It is time that he proposed. 


Cotte G.—Your best course would be to go to 
Philadelphia and ascertain the exact facts of the case, 
which you could doubtless easily do. The firm that 
employs your niece’s lover could probably tell you all 
that it would be necessary for you to find out. 


A. P. M.—The words mean; “‘No one wounds me 
with oe iyo The motto is usually beneath 
or round a Tommeral of the thistle, the emblem of 
Scotland, and applies equally to the prickly flower and 
tothe country it symbolizes. 


Liss1z.—You had better confide fully in your mother. 
Her advice will help you more th-n any that we can 
offer. You are a young and inexperienced girl, and 
may wreck your life»by a false step. This young man 
needs your father’s attention. Do not accept or marry 
any one without your parents’ consent. 

P. P. F.—On returning it would be proper forall the 
party to enter the parlour er. The young lady 
visitor may excuse herself and go to her room, if she 
pen i Your writing, composition, and spelling are very 
good, 

A. M. M.—Do not allow the admiration of these young 
gentlemen to annoy. They are perfectly harmless. AJ! 
pretty girls are apt to be somewhat stared at, and should 

earn not to notice the rudeness. You had better wait 
until your school days are past before entertaining 
gentlemen with a view to marriage. 


Inenz.—1l, The best cure is simple living and plenty 

= gig hs Bane Ne eg any proche = 
ine.. 2. air, com on, mate 

well, 3. A yo jady'o t not to think posse § 

matters till she is turned teen, 

P. F. R.—To make Coffee Cream, dissolve two ounces 
of isinglass in just enough water to cover it FF to half 
a@ pint of cream one teas; and a-half of 
cWveng clear coffee, wfth powdered vr; let it 
boil, leave it standing till nearly cold, then pour it into 
a mold, and, when quite set, turn it out. 


P. F. W.—As long as you can possibly endure to do so 
we advise you to rem with your husband. He can 
probably keep the children iff you leave him. 
ee 8 be a legal question to be decided in court. 
nothing without the advice of good friends and your 

father and mother are your 


nearest relatives, Your 
it advisers. 


R. W. 8.—It is decidedly not to your interest to leave 
peruse and comfortable home and to ° go upon the 
ed stage. We speak from a large acq tance with 
those who have experienced the trials and vicissitudes 
of the life of the stage. Scarcely 1 tenth of those who 
have trod the boards have met with even a 
success, and failure means misery. 


8. C. T.—Your penmanship is fair. There would be 
no harm, and there might be an advan in your con- 
tinuing to cultivate your taste for writing. If 2% should 
send some of your productions gratuitously to the local 

pers, so as to have them published, your name might 
ani favourably known to. some extent, and the 
popularity of -your articles could be tested. 
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